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ABSTRACT 

Project Adelante, established in 1988 at Kean College 
of New Jersey, is sponsored by the New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education, and is currently the only "College Bound n program 
targeting the Hispanic-American population, Adelante ("onward" in 
Spanish) aims to improve the high school graduation rate of Hispanic 
students and increase their opportunities for college admission, A 
secondary goal is to increase the number of minority students who 
choose teaching as a profession. Adelante enrolls middle school and 
high school students in a program of academic instruction, peer 
tutoring, field trips, career and personal counseling, mentoring by 
Hispanic professionals, and parental involvement. A year-long 
evaluation is reported, with data gathered from site visits, review 
of documents, participant surveys, and interviews with participants 
and staff. The program is found to foster student attitudes of 
academic success and to tailor instruction and counseling to student 
needs. Strong student satisfaction with the program is found. Some 
suggestions are made to improve this already effective program. An 
appendix contains a literature review on Hispanic-American dropout 
prevention by Emma Munoz~Duston. (Contains 25 references.) (SLD) 
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Project Adelante deserves to be more widely 
known so that it can serve as a guide for others 
who are interested in improving the education 
of language minority students. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



AN EDUCATIONAL PORTRAIT OF HISPANIC YOUTH 

Hispanics remain the most undereducated major segment of the U.S. popu- 
lation (National Council of La Raza, 1992). Among three- and four-year olds in 
the United States, Hispanic children are far less likely than whites or African 
Americans to be enrolled in preschool programs (National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, 199J). At each level of school, a higher percentage of Hispanic 
children are over age for their grade as compared to African American or white 
children (Bureau of the Census, 1991b). The high school completion rate for 
Hispanics age 18 to 24 stands at 52.1 percent, 23 points below the rate for 
African Americans and nearly 30 points below that for whites. Hispanics also 
have low college participation rates, close to seven points below the national 
average for all 18 to 24 year olds. For Hispanic men, college enrollment is 
nearly 12 points below the national average (Carter & Wilson, 1993). 

These bleak statistics make clear the urgent need to raise the educational 
attainment of Hispanic youth. Heroic efforts will be required to keep the 
children in school, improve the quality of their education, insure that they 
complete high school, and encourage them to continue their education in 
college. Project Adelante is one such effort. 

PROJECT ADELANTE 

Project Adelante, established in 1988 at Kean College of New Jersey, is one 
of the 20 College Bound Programs sponsored by the New Jersey Department of 
Higher Education and is currently the only such program which targets an 
exclusively Hispanic population. Adelante (which means "onward" in Spanish) 
has as its principal goals to improve the high school graduation rate of Hispanic 
students (particularly those who may have a limited proficiency in English) and 
to increase their opportunities for college admission. Asecondary goal is to help 
increase the number of minority students who choose teaching as a profession. 

Adelante works toward these goals by enrolling Hispanic middle school and 
high school students in a program of academic instruction, peer tutoring, field 
trips, career and personal counseling, mentoring by Hispanic professionals, and 
parental involvement. The academic instruction takes place during a Summer 
Academy (an intensive five-week summer session) and two Saturday Academies 
(during the fall and spring school terns). A tiered program of instruction and 
services is provided in order to encourage students to remain with Adelante 
from the time they enter (usually while they are in middle school) until they 
complete high school. 
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This report describes and documents Project Adelante to facilitate replica- 
tion of the program with other populations of students who are recent immi- 
grants and who have limited English proficiency. The report also evaluates the 
effectiveness of the components of the program and suggests questions to be 
considered in planning its future development. 

THE PRESENT STUDY 

Kean College of New Jersey, with funding from the Mellon Foundation, 
selected the ("enter for Applied Linguistics to conduct a year-long study of 
Project Adelante. Data were gathered by means of interviews, observations, a 
survey questionnaire, review of program documents, analysis of earlier studies 
of the program, and a literature review. Four site visits were made during the 
period of the study. 

As with most dropout prevention/high school retention programs, Adelante 
has not been conducted according to an experimental design, with a study 
group and a control group to measure the effects of the treatment administered 
under the program. There are no pretest and posttest scores, nor any standard- 
ized test scores or grade reports from school, by which Adelante may be 
evaluated. 

In the absence of such formal data, the program has been evaluated in terms 
of the characteristics of effective secondary school programs for language 
minority students (Lucas, 1993; Lucas et al., 1990). Additionally, the study 
looked for features found in effective dropout prevention programs (U.S. Dept. 
of Education, 1992). Finally, in Spring 1993, the first group of Adelante stu- 
dents graduated from high school and many have enrolled in post-secondary 
programs. Their numbers may be compared with what is known about high 
school completion rates and college participation for similar groups in New 
Jersey and nationally. 

FINDINGS 

1. There is strong student satisfaction with the program. 

They like the academic components and find that what they learn at Adelante 
helps them in their school work. They react well to the supportive ambiance of 
the program. Validation of dieir traditional cultural values leads to a more 
positive self-image and helps students to feel more self-confident. 

2* Instruction is tailored to students' needs. 

Teachers are sensitive to the language needs of the students and use a variety 
of techniques to ensure their comprehension. Teachers know their students as 
individuals and can therefore personalize their instruction. 
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3. Counseling aims to meet the personal and academic needs of the students. 

Sharing the same ethnic background and immigrant experience with the 
students, the counselors are especially sensitive to the problems which the 
students face in their new social and educational environment. Counseling 
helps Adelante students to adjust to this new environment, to clarify their 
values, to develop interpersonal skills, to take more responsibility. Counselors 
advise them on the courses they should take in order to meet college entrance 
requirements. The counselors also work with parents to help them understand 
their children and support them in their educational endeavors. 

4. Role models build links to the future. 

Students are enabled to see the relationship between their current experi- 
ences and their future careers. Student-tutors are successful students who are 
the same age or only slighdy older than the Adelante students. The adult 
personnel of the program are Hispanics who have succeeded educationally and 
professionally. Hispanic business men and women serve as mentors to Adelante 
students and provide a broadened perspective on the world of work. 

5. Adelante fosters attitudes of academic success. 

Students are constandy reminded that they must start early to prepare for 
college and that they must maintain a good school record. Adelante teachers 
frequently see dramatic changes in the academic performance of their students. 
Students testify that Adelante turned them around in their thinking about 
school. Parents who were interviewed stated that Adelante had improved their 
children's attitudes and behavior. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

The review shows that Adelante is already an effective program. Now in its 
sixth year of operation, Adelante has arrived at a stage when it would be useful 
to re-examine several programmatic areas in order to increase the beneficial 
effects which it has in the lives of its students. Some of these matters have 
already been identified by the staff as aspects of the program that merit addi- 
tional attention. 

1. Liaison with the schools 

The coordinator and counselors could expand on the working relationship 
which already exists with the counselors in the Passaic schools and develop a 
similar relationship with the other two school districts. 
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2. Curriculum planning, instructional practices, and staff development 

The staff needs to considei the balance between curriculum content which 
duplicates that of similar courses in school and content which enriches the 
students' educational experience. They can experiment with instructional ap- 
proaches which help the students to become more self-directed and self- 
evaluating. It would be useful to reconsider the respective roles of English and 
Spanish in the classroom. Staff training in the techniques of sheltered instruc- 
tion of content courses could reduce the need to rely on Spanish while improv- 
ing the students' command of English. 

3. Assessment 

Teachers and counselors could collaborate to develop a formal system for 
the tracking of student progress. New forms of assessment could be explored, 
such as techniques used in other College Bound programs and forms of alterna- 
tive assessment. Guiding the students in personal goal setting and in self-rating 
their progress toward meeting their goals would make them more independent 
and responsible learners. 

4. Parental participation 

The staff should continue to explore ways in which more parents may 
become involved in supporting Adelante and their children's participation in it. 
Sources for ideas might be the techniques for increased parental involvement 
used by schools that provide effective programs for language minority students, 
and the options for parent training which some school districts provide. 

5. Pwfessional mentoring 

Every effort should be made to maintain this extremely valuable feature, by 
recruiting mentors from a variety of sources, and improving communication 
between the mentors and Adelante. 

CONCLUSION 

Compared with other groups of students, the high school completion rate 
for Hispanics is very low. However, 31 Adelante students overcame these odds 
to graduate from high school in Spring 1993. By June 1994, the graduation rate 
for the first cohort may reach 92 percent. A review of the program shows that 
Adelante does make a difference in the lives of young Hispanics. It deserves to 
be more widely known so that it can serve as a guide for others who are 
interested in improving the education of language minority students. 
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Pfroject Adelante, established in 1988 at Kean College of New Jersey, is one 
of the 20 College Bound Programs sponsored by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Higher Education and is currently the only such program which targets 
an exclusively Hispanic population. Adelante (which means "onward" in Span- 
ish) has as its principal goals to improve the high school graduation rate of 
Hispanic students (particularly those who may have a limited proficiency in 
English) and to increase their opportunities for college admission. A secondary 
goal is to help to increase die number of minority students who choose teaching 
as a profession. 

Adelante works toward these goals by enrolling Hispanic middle school and 
high school students in a program of academic instruction, peer tutoring, field 
trips, career and personal counseling, mentoring by Hispanic professionals, and 
parental involvement. The academic instruction takes place during a Summer 
Academy (an intensive five-week summer session) and two Saturday Academies 
(during the fall and spring school terms). A tiered program of instruction and 
services is provided in order to encourage students to remain with Adelante 
from the time they enter (usually while they are in middle school) until they 
complete high school. 

Now in its sixth year of operation, the program has attracted several awards. 
In June 1991, at a conference sponsored by the American Association for 
Higher Education and the College Board, Adelante was recognized for its 
exemplary work in accelerating minority student achievement. In October 
1993, Adelante 's role in Kean ( College's teacher education programs was a factor 
in Kean's selection as a recipient of a Christa McAuliffe Award from the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities. 

The purpose of this report is to describe and document Project Adelante to 
facilitate replication of the program with other populations of students who are 
recent immigrants and who have limited English proficiency. In addition to 
describing and documenting the program, this report also evaluates the effec- 
tiveness of its components. It will be seen that the design and implementation of 
Project Adelante incorporate most of the measures that have been found 
effective in combatting the school dropout problem. It provides an enhanced 
social and educational experience for its participants while fostering in them a 
strong ethic of success. 

The report is divided into five major sections plus an appendix. 

• The first section sets the context for this study in terms of the urgent 
need for measures to improve the educational experiences of Hispanic youth, to 
support them through completion of high school, and to enable them to 
continue their education in college. 

• The second section describes the procedures used to gather data for the 
study and discusses external criteria used in evaluating Adelante. 
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• The next section presents the history of Adelante, sets forth its goals 
and objectives, provides an overview of the structure of the program, and 
describes the participants and the project personnel. 

• Section four details the functioning of the program: recruiting and 
monitoring students-, scheduling classes and field trips; determining curriculum 
and forms of instruction; training staff; counseling, tutoring*, and mentoring 
students; and securing parental cooperation and involvement. 

• The final section summarizes results from earlier studies of Adelante, 
presents the results of the current study, and recommends several programmatic 
questions which administrators and teachers could consider in planning the 
future development of the program. 

• The Appendix is a review of the literature of the last 10 to 15 years on 
the prevention of high school dropout, with particular reference to Hispanic 
youth. 

This study was funded through a grant from the Mellon Foundation to 
Kean College of New Jersey. 
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THE URGENT NEED FOR PREVENTION OF DROPOUT 
AMONG HISPANIC YOUTH 

Before the middle of the next century, if current population trends continue, 
the four largest minority groups in the United States (African Americans, 
Hispanics, Asians and Pacific Isianders, and Native Americans) will account for 
over 50 percent of the U.S. population under the age of IX. By 2010, Hispanics 
will become the largest group of these four (Population Reference Bureau Inc., 
1993). 

These projections give extra meaning to the current statistics on high school 
completion. In 1991, the rate of high school completion for Hispanics aged IS 
to 24 stood at 52 .1 percent, trailing the rate for whites and African Americans by 
more than 20 points (Carter and Wilson, 1993). Moreover, while the high 
school completion rate for whites and African Americans has shown a slow but 
steady upward trend since 1975, the rate for Hispanics has declined by five 
percentage points (National Education Goals Panel, 1992). Unless this down- 
ward trend is reversed, an already serious problem is likely to become exacer- 
bated. 

A decade ago, the National Commission on Secondary Schooling for His- 
panics conducted an intensive study of the educational needs of Hispanic high 
school students, with particular emphasis on urban high schools with large 
enrollments of Hispanic students. The following are some of the "bare facts" 
which the Commission presented about Hispanic high school students and the 
schools they attend (National Commission on Secondary Schooling, 1984, pp. 
10-15). There has been little if any improvement in these conditions during the 
last decade. 

• Over 40 percent of all Hispanic students who leave school do so before 
entering high school. 

• Twenty-five percent of Hispanics who enter high school are over age. 

• Forty-five percent of Mexican American and Puerto Rican students 
who enter high school in the United States never finish, compared to 17 percent 
of Anglo students. [Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans together constitute 
approximately three-fourths of the Hispanic population in the United States 
(Bureau of the Census, 1991).] 

• Few Hispanics who drop out ever return to school and even fewer ever 
enter college. 

• Forty-one percent of Hispanic males and 23 percent of Hispanic fe- 
males leave high school for financial reasons. 

• Students who drop out of school must accept entry-level jobs with little 
security and few opportunities for advancement. 

16 
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• Over two-thirds of all Hispanics attend schools with student bodies 
that are more than 50 percent minority. 

• Schools that Hispanics attend usually are overcrowded, or are poorly 
equipped, or have lower per-pupil budgets than other schools in adjacent areas. 

• Many Hispanic students suffer high levels of stress as a consequence of 
poverty^, culture clashes, and the marginal, often violent quality of life in the 
inner city. (Eighty-five percent of Hispanics reside in metropolitan areas.) 

As a group, Hispanic students fit very closely four of the five at-risk catego- 
ries, which the General Accounting Office (1993) defines as living in: 

• an immigrant family — For Hispanics, recency of immigration is a 
significant correlate of dropout. In the 16 to 24 age group, Hispanics born 
outside the United States have a dropout rate of 43 percent. The rate for first 
generation Hispanics is 17.3 percent, and for the second generation or more, 
23.7 percent. Comparable figures for non-Hispanics are 7.9 percent, 6.2 per- 
cent, and 10.7 percent (President's Advisory Commission, 1992), 

• a household when little English is spoken — About 14 million individuals 
were reported in the 1990 Census to have difficulty with English; of these, 9.2 
million were foreign born. Three-fourths of the immigrants from El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico reported difficulty with English. For immigrants from 
six other Spanish-speaking countries, the proportion reporting difficulty' with 
English was 60 percent or above (Waggoner, 1993). 

• a single-parent family — As of 1991, 23,8 percent of Hispanic families 
were maintained by a female householder, compared to 16,4 percent of non- 
Hispanic households (Bureau of the Census, 1991a). 

• a family where the most educated parent has less than a high school diploma — 
Only a little more than half (51.3 percent) of Hispanics 25 and older have 
completed high school, compared to SO. 5 percent of non-Hispanics. Moreover, 
12.5 percent of Hispanics 25 and older have completed less than five years of 
schooling, compared to 1.6 percent of non-Hispanics (Bureau of the Census, 
1991a). 

• a family where the parents do not work — This is the one at-risk factor 
which does not greatly affect Hispanic youth. More Hispanic males aged 16 and 
older are either working or seeking work than are males of other population 
groups (78,2 percent for Hispanic males vs. 73.9 percent for non-Hispanic 
males). Hispanic females, however, have a lower work participation rate than 
other females (5 1.4 percent vs. 57.4 percent). More importantly, Hispanic males 
and females are most often employed in relatively low-paying jobs (Bureau of 
the Census, 1991a). Hispanics have lower per capita incomes than either 
African Americans or whites. The figures for 1989 were: whites $14,896, 
African Americans $8,747, and Hispanics $8,390 (Bureau of the Census, 1991c). 

17 
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The General Accounting Office defines a poor family of four as living on 
$12,674 a year (General Accounting Office, 1993). 



THE UNDEREDUCATION OF HISPANICS 

A report from the National Council of La Raza (1992) sums up the educa- 
tional status of Hispanics in the United States in the following sobering terms: 

Hispanics remain the most undereducated major segment of the U.S. popu- 
lation. While educational attainment levels have improved somewhat, His- 
panics continue to enter school later, leave school earlier, and receive fewer 
high school diplomas and college degrees than other Americans, (p. 8) 

Hispanic children are far less likely to he enrolled in preschool programs. 

As of October 1990, 30.7 percent of Hispanic three- and four-year-olds 
were enrolled in preschool programs, compared to 41.8 percent of African 
American children and 47.2 percent of white children (National ('enter for 
Education Statistics, 1991). 

Hispanics are likely to be held back in school 

At each level a higher percentage of Hispanic children are over age for their 
grade than African American or white children. Failure to keep up with age 
mates is the greatest predictor of school dropout (Bureau of the Census, 1991b). 

National high school completion for Hispanics is at an all-time low. 

In 1991, the national high school completion (HSC) rate for Hispanic males 
age 18 to 24 reached a low of 47.8 percent, the lowest rate since the Census 
Bureau began collecting data on Hispanics in 1972. The HSC rate in 1991 for 
Hispanic females in the same age group wa° 56.9 percent, and for all Hispanics 
in the age group it was 52.1 percent. By comparison, the 1991 HSC rate for all 
18 to 24 year olds was 80.9 percent, for whites 81.7 percent, and for African 
Americans 75.1 percent (Carter & Wilson, 1993). 

College enrollment for Hispanic men is nearly 12 points be/xnv the national 
average. 

With regard to college enrollment patterns, more Hispanic high school 
graduates are participating in higher education than in earlier years, but the 
increase consists almost entirely of gains among women. In 1991, 41.1 percent 
of all 18-to-24-year-old high school graduates were enrolled in college. Com- 
parable figures for whites are 41.7 percent, for African Americans 31.5 percent, 
for all Hispanics 34.4 percent, for Hispanic women 39.1 percent, and for 
Hispanic men 29.3 percent (Carter & Wilson, 1993). 
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NATIONWIDE EFFORTS TO REDUCE SCHOOL DROPOUT 

Goal 2 of the National Education Goals states: "By the year 2000, the high 
school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent." (National Education 
Goals Panel, 1992, p. 20) Meeting this goal would mean raising the overall 
graduation rate by only four or five points. Yet, as the Goals Panel notes, this 
rate has remained fixed at H5 to H6 percent since the early 1980s 

(National Education Goals Panel, 1992, 1993). Any and all available means 
will need to be employed to raise the rate. The causes of school dropout are 
many and the solutions must vary to suit the need. 

While practitioners have identified numerous factors which show a high 
correlation with school dropout (see Appendix), the most effective Treatments 
of the problem are still to be determined. A survey by the U.S. Department of 
Education (1992) of dropout prevention efforts across the nation points out that 
there are few rigorous evaluations of such programs. As a result, while promis- 
ing programs share certain features, "there is no indication whether certain 
components alone are sufficient to produce an effective program or what mix of 
different program features is needed to keep young people in school and 
improve their performance. " (U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992, p. 3 3) 

Although there is a clear need for further research and experimentation, the 
survey found that features such as the following strongly contribute to program 
effectiveness: 

• strengthening academic content — The curriculum and instruction are 
tailored to the students' abilities. At the same time, program personnel chal- 
lenge students to better performance by conveying high expectations for their 
academic achievement. Bilingual programs enable students with limited Eng- 
lish proficiency to continue appropriate grade level work while they are learn- 
ing English. 

• flexible rules and programs — At-risk students function better in condi- 
tions where personalized teaching and frequent one-on-one contact are pos- 
sible. Organizing schools-within-a-school makes it possible to have smaller 
classes and more flexible school regulations. Block scheduling allows students 
to move from class to class together during the day. Some schools have experi- 
mented with keeping students with the same team of teachers from year to year. 

• increasing the relevance of school to the students* future — Students are 
more likely to stay in school when they can see a direct relationship between 
school, work experience, and future careers. One or several techniques may be 
used to point up this relationship: integrating academic and vocational educa- 
tion, career awareness counseling and employability skills training, establishing 
links between school and business (e.g., work-study plans), and assistance with 
job placement, all can help to smooth the school-to-work transition. 
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• comprehensive support services — Personal and social problems outside of 
school can lead to problems in school and to eventual dropping out. At-risk 
students often need some one person at school, a caring adult, who can help 
them with their problems. Individual and small group counseling by adults, as 
well as peer counseling, can help to relieve personal problems. Family counsel- 
ing can help parents to support their children's education and work out prob- 
lems at home. 

The same Department of Education report (l 992) also states that, while 
most dropout prevention programs are targeted at students of junior high and 
high school age, there is evidence that such programs do not begin early 
enough. By the time at-risk students reach sixth grade, they may already be two 
years behind their age mates (Levin, 19K7). Moreover, where the majority of 
students in a school or district are at risk, add-on programs targeted at specific 
groups may not be sufficient. In such cases, "Educators are increasingly calling 
for schoolwide reform to provide new strategies for improving the educational 
chances of all students from the beginning of their schooling." (U.S. Dept. of 
Education, 1992, p. 33) 

NEW JERSETSCOLLEGE BOUND PROGRAMS 

In 1990, New Jersey ranked sixth among the states in size of the Hispanic 
population and ninth in terms of Hispanics as a percentage of the total popula- 
tion (Carter and Wilson, 1993). The number of all 16- to 19-year-olds who 
lacked a high school credential stood at 10 percent (National Education Goals 
Panel, 1993; figures for Hispanics and other minority groups are not reported 
separately). This figure appears to be somewhat lower than the national aver- 
age; however, the New Jersey rate is the same as that reported for 19H0. New 
Jersey is one of only four states in which the dropout rate did not improve in the 
1980s. There is clearly a need for greater efforts to retain students in school 
until they graduate. 

In 1986, the New Jersey Department of Higher Education initiated its 
College Bound Programs (then called Pre-College Academic Programs) at 17 
higher education institutions in the state. College Bound targets disadvantaged 
African American and Hispanic youths from the state's urban school districts, 
with the aim of helping them to complete high school and continue their 
education in college. The program has now expanded to a total of 20 participat- 
ing institutions, including Project Adelante atKean College in Union, NJ, the 
only one of the College Bound programs which serves Hispanic students 
exclusively. 

No reliable published figures are available for high school retention of 
participants in the various College Bound programs. [Private communication. 
Some programs appear to have reported the rate of retention in high school, 
while others reported retention within the given College Bound program. 
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Moreover, even in the latter case, the figures are not directly comparable across 
programs, since the length of the reporting period varies from a few weeks (e.g., 
one summer session) to several years (in the case of Adelante).] Nevertheless, it 
is encouraging to compare college attendance figures for minority high school 
graduates in general with the figures for graduates of the College Bound 
programs (New Jersey Department of Higher Education, n.d.). 

Forty-four percent of the participants in the College Bound programs come 
from Essex and Passaic Counties. In Fall 1990, minority high school graduates 
from Essex County attended college at a rate of 54.7 percent for African 
Americans and 44 percent for Hispanics. In Passaic County the figures were 42 
percent for African Americans and 49.2 percent for Hispanics. These rates were 
notably higher than the national figures cited above of 3 1.5 percent for African 
Americans and 34.4 percent for Hispanics. 

Comparable figures for graduates of the College Bound programs are even 
more favorable. In FY 1991, program graduates from Essex county attended 
colleges or universities at the rate of 79 percent. The figure for Passaic county 
was 67 percent. On average, College Bound seniors (in all programs) graduating 
from high school attended college at a rate of 71 percent. 

HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION AND COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE OF ADELANTE STUDENTS 

Project Adelante at Kean College serves three school districts: Passaic in 
Passaic County, Elizabeth in Union County, and Perth Amboy in Middlesex 
County. In its first year of operation (1988), Adelante's oldest students were in 
(Trades 7 and 8; the first term in which any of these were eligible to complete 
high school was June 1993. Of 25 eligible students, 15 did graduate in June 
1993, making a high school completion rate of 60 percent. Additionally, there 
were 16 students who entered Adelante after the Summer of 1988 who also 
graduated in June 1993, for a total of 31. A further eight students of the oldest 
cohort from 1988 are currently in their senior year of high school and appear 
likely to graduate in June 1994. This would yield a graduation rate of 92 percent 
for that original cohort. 

College attendance figures for those Adelante students who graduated in 
June 1993 are quite respectable and are similar to the average for all College 
Bound programs. Eleven of the 15 graduates who started with Adelante in 
Summer of 1988, or 73 percent, enrolled in tertiary education programs in Fall 
1993 (7 in four-year institutions, 3 in a community college, and 1 in a business 
institute). Post-high school plans are known for 22 of the total group of 3 1 June 
1993 graduates who either started with Adelante in 1988 or attended at some 
later date. Sixteen of these 22 students, or 72 percent, are now attending tertiary 
institutions (11 in four-year institutions, 4 in a community college, and 1 in a 
business institute). 
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Judging from these early results in terms of high school completion and 
post-secondary enrollment, participation in Adelante has made a difference in 
the lives of these Hispanic students. The remainder of this report documents 
and evaluates Project Adelante, describing how it has managed to achieve this 
level of success. 
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The data for this report were gathered over slighdy more than a year's time 
by means of interviews, observations, a survey questionnaire, review of 
program documents, analysis of earlier studies of the program, and a literature 
review. Four site visits were made during the period of this study. 

• Interviews were conducted with all the program administrators, all the 
teachers and counselors, and a sampling of students, tutors, parents, and men- 
tors. 

• Observations of classes and counseling sessions were carried out during a 
one-day site visit in Spring 1993 and a four-day visit in Summer 1993. During 
the summer visit, the observers also stayed with some of the students in the 
college dormitory. 

• A questionnaire was administered to 94 students at the last meeting of 
the Fall 1993 session. The results of this survey were compared with those of 
three earlier ones administered in July and December 1991 and in Spring 1989. 

• Earlier studies included the report (Fox, 1989) of an evaluation con- 
ducted by an outside consultant in Spring 1989, toward the end of the first year 
of operation of the program, as well as a master's degree thesis (Caceres, 1992) 
reporting a study of the program conducted in academic year 1991-92. 

• A larger context for the current study is provided by a review of the 
literature of the last 10 to 15 years on high school retention/dropout prevention 
programs for minority students, with a particular focus on programs for His- 
panic students (see Appendix). 

In addition to describing and documenting Adelante, the report also reviews 
the program's effectiveness. However, because of the nature of the program, 
this is not a straightforward task. Natriello, et al. (1988) point out that most 
dropout prevention programs do not incorporate an experimental design which 
would allow evaluators to determine how well students would have fa red if they 
had been given an alternative treatment or if they had not participated in the 
program. Adelante is thus quite typical in not being able to produce psychomet- 
ric or other hard data as evidence of its effectiveness. There is no formal testing 
of the students and no systematic monitoring of their school records is possible. 
The only objective criteria for judging the program are the number of Adelante 
students who complete high school and the number who enter college. Spring 
1993 is the first term in which these criteria could be applied, the first term in 
which the oldest students were eligible for graduation. 

Despite the lack of objective data, there are standards by which the effective- 
ness of Adelante may be judged. These standards come not from dropout 
prevention programs bur from studies of effective schools. Lucas (1993) and 
Lucas et al. (1990) report on studies of high school programs that are successful 
in promoting the achievement of language minority students. These programs 
share features such as the following: 
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1. Value is placed on the students' languages and cultures. 

2. The use and development of the students' native languages are supported 
in a variety of ways. 

3. High expectations of language minority smdents are made concrete. 

4. Staff development is explicitly designed to help teachers and other staff 
serve language minority smdents more effectively. 

5. Families of language minority students are encouraged to become in- 
volved in their children's schooling. 

6. Support services and extracurricular activities serve and include language 
minority students. 

7. The school's curriculum is designed to take into account the fact that 
language minority smdents are heterogeneous and have varied needs. 

K. The elements of effective schooling for language minority smdents are 
present throughout the time they are in the program and across all their 
educational experiences. 

Although these feamres emerged from a study of high school programs, 
they can readily he applied to a program like Adelante, which h. > many of the 
same goals as high school programs. Although Adelante is an extracurricular 
program, taking place outside of school hours for five weeks during the summer 
and on Saturdays during the fall and spring, because of its many components, it 
is much broader in scope than the usual dropout prevention program. More- 
over, unlike most extracurricular programs, it aims to retain smdents in the 
program throughout the middle school and high school years. 

Thus, because of its goals and its scope, it seems appr priate to judge 
Adelante's effectiveness in relation to the effective schools criteria, making due 
allowances for the structural and functional differences between schools and 
extracurricular programs. In the final section of this rep< nt, the effective schools 
criteria will be used as a frame of reference for summarizing the strengths of 
Project Adelante. These criteria provide an additional external standard to set 
alongside internal evaluative data gathered from interviews and student surveys. 
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KEAN COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY 

Kean College is the oldest and one of the largest state colleges in the New 
Jersey system of higher education. Founded in 1855 as a teachers' college, Kean 
has evolved into a liberal arts college offering 4S bachelor's and master's degree 
programs. The student body of over 12,000 is drawn primarily from the 
surrounding urban area and reflects the area's ethnic diversity. Many of the 
students are economically and educationally disadvantaged, the first members 
of their families to attend college. Enrollment of Hispanics has increased 
substantially in recent years. In Fall 1993 they represented 22 percent of the 
freshman class. 

The College has established a variety of support programs to increase 
retention of students who are highly motivated but who enter college with weak 
academic backgrounds. These programs gained national recognition in 1991 
with the Noel/Levitz Award to Kean College from Levitz Associates, an organi- 
zation which studies retention programs across the country. Several of the 
support programs have been of particular benefit to Hispanic students. 

• Exceptional Educational Opportunities Program (established 196H) — 
Students must demonstrate a high level of commitment to earn a college 
degree. They attend an intensive six-week session in the summer before begin- 
ning their freshman year, in order to prepare them for the demands of college. 
Classes, workshops, and labs feature development of academic skills, academic 
enrichment (math, science, and English), tutoring and counseling, and aca- 
demic adjustment. Financial support includes tuition, room, and board. In Fall 
1993, 47 percent of EEC) students were Hispanic. 

• English as a Second Language Program (established in the 1970s) — 
Students who are not native speakers of English are given an English placement 
examination upon admission. Those with limited English proficiency are placed 
at an appropriate level of ESL courses and work to achieve enough competency 
to succeed in a baccalaureate program. About 75 percent of the students in the 
ESL Program are Hispanic. 

• Spanish Speaking Program (established 1972) — During their freshman 
and sophomore years, while simultaneously completing proficiency-building 
courses in English as a second language, Spanish-speaking students may also 
take General Education courses taught in Spanish. About 300 students benefit 
from this program yearly. At the end of the first two years, students are able to 
take the rest of their courses in English, in either transitional or mainstream 
classes. 

• Transitional Program (established 19SS) — A small but growing pro- 
gram which helps students bridge the gap between ESL and mainstream 
courses. In English-medium courses taught by approximately 15 participating 
faculty, instruction is sensitive to the needs of students who are still not fully 
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proficient in academic language. Students' language skills are strengthened 
while they learn academic content. 

In addition to these and other support programs which benefit Hispanic 
students, Kean College has Hispanics in leadership positions who act as role 
models, Most conspicuous among these is the College's President, Dr. Elsa 
Gomez, the first Hispanic woman president of a four-year college in the United 
vStates. Kean's strong multicultural orientation and its long tradition as a teacher- 
training institution make it a site which is particularly well suited for a program 
with Adelante 's objectives. 



HISTORY OF PROJECT ADELANJE 

The New Jersey Department of Higher Education (DHE) established 
College Bound (then called Pre-CoIIege Academic Programs) in 19K6 at 17 
higher education institutions in the state. The purpose of the member programs 
was to assist minority or disadvantaged youth from urban school districts to 
complete high school and continue their education in college (New Jersey 
Department of Higher Education, n.d.). In the first year, there were no pro- 
grams designed specifically for language minority students. Therefore, in 19X7 
the DHE contacted the Deans of Schools of Education in New Jersey in an 
initiative to fill this need. 

Tiking up the initiative, the Dean of Education at Kean College, Dr. Ana 
Maria Schuhmann, and the Superintendent of Perth Am boy Schools, Mr. Frank 
Sinatra, explored the possibility of setting up a program for Perth Am boy 
students. (The school enrollment of Perth Am boy is over HO percent Hispanic.) 
A proposal was developed targeting a middle school population (students hav- 
ing completed Grades 5, 6, and 7 by the end of school year 19K7-XK). During 
Spring semester 19HH, Dean Schuhmann consulted with teachers, parents, and 
students, and by the end of the semester 100 students had been recruited (from 
a pool of 2fi7). 

In Summer 198X, Adelante's first session, S3 students from Perth Amboy 
(rising sixth, seventh, and eighth graders) Iv^gan and completed the five-week 
program. In addition to their 100 percent completion rate, the students also set 
something of an attendance record, with 70 percent having either one or no 
absences during the entire session. 

In subsequent years, the number of students accommodated in Adelante 
increased to as many as 150. From Perth Amboy, two middle schools and one 
high school now send students to the program. The Elizabeth school district 
joined Adelante in January 1990, also sending students from two middle schools 
and one high school. The Passaic school district, which joined in the summer of 
1990, sends students from one middle school and one high school. 
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Funding in the first year of Project Adelante came from the New Jersey 
Department of Higher Education and from Kean College. These two agencies 
have continued their support and have been joined by AT&T (which funded the 
students from Elizabeth for three years to December 1992), and Greenwall 
Foundation (funding Elizabeth students for 1993). The Perth Amboy and 
Passaic school districts and Exxon also contribute to the financing of Adelante. 

The experience of Kean College in administering Adelante has contributed 
to the development of other programs for language minority students. The 
Port of Entry program, an alternative program for new Hispanic and Haitian 
immigrant students who are over age for their grade, was established by a high 
school in Elizabeth in September 1992, with assistance from Adelante staff. In 
Fall 1993, Kean collaborated in a program designed for the parents of the 
students in the Port of Entry Program. The twelve-session program orients 
parents to the U.S. educational system, informs them about health and commu- 
nity services, and presents guidance in such matters as stages of adolescent 
development and parent-child communication. 

In 1991, Project Advance was established for students of several ethnic 
backgrounds in Grades 3 to 5 from Elizabeth. Funded by AT&T and Kean 
College, this program is housed on the College campus, is joindy administered 
with Project Adelante, and has the same structure of a five-week Summer 
Academy followed by the Saturday Academy in fall and spring. However, 
academic and extracurricular activities of Advance and Adelante are conducted 
separately. 

The city of Newark recently received a Tide VTI grant for Project Em- 
power, a program modeled on Adelante. Kean College assisted with the design 
and startup of the program and continues to provide logistical support. 



GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND COMPONENTS OF 

THE PROGRAM 

The major goals of Project Adelante are improved high school completion 
rates, increased college participation, and increased interest in the career of 
teaching. The specific objectives which support these goals are similar to those 
of the other College Bound Programs (New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education, 1991). The important difference is that Adelante is targeted to 
Hispanic students with limited English proficiency. 

Adelante' s objectives are to: 

1. improve English language skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing); 

2. improve mathematics, science, and computer skills; 

3. provide opportunities for the development of skills in sports and/or the arts; 
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4. incorporate elements of the students' culture into the curriculum; 

5. involve parents in their children's education; 

(). improve the students' self-confidence and motivation to continue their 
education; 

7. provide students with knowledge of career opportunities and of the skills 
needed for those careers; 

8. provide high school juniors and seniors with an orientation to teaching as a 
career. 

The activities ofAdelante cluster into well integrated components: 

• core courses: academic instruction in English as a second language, 
mathematics, and science; 

• "special" courses: additional enrichment courses in computers, dance, 
art, and physical education; 

• field trips: these expand on instructional themes and offer opportunities 
to explore career options; 

• career and personal counseling: regularly scheduled group and individual 
sessions; 

• peer tutoring: tutor;, are minority youth who are high school juniors and 
seniors or Kean College freshmen and sophomores; 

• professional mentoring: Hispanic business men and women serve as 
personal and professional role models for Adelante students; 

• parent participation: activities enlist parents' support ofAdelante and 
help parents understand and encourage their children. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARTICIPANTS 

Taking into account the requirements for maintaining program quality, as 
well as the constraints imposed by funding and available facilities, the project 
administrators have chosen to set the current capacity of Adelante at 100 
students. To be eligible for Adelante, students must be attending one of the 1 1 
participating schools and must be studying in the bilingual program at the 
school. (However, students may continue in Adelante after they have been 
inainstreamed at their home school.) The number of boys and girls in the 
program is fairly evenly balanced, usually staying within the range of a 60-40 
division of enrollment. The three largest national groups are Dominicans, 
Puerto Ricans, and iVlexicans, with smaller numbers coming from Central and 
South American countries. 
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Most of the students -are recent immigrants (within the last three or four 
years) and they have limited proficiency in English upon entering Adelante. 
Moreover, they may also lack higher order reading, writing, and thinking skills 
in Spanish. Many of them have had interrupted schooling; it is not at all unusual 
for students to be older than the average age for their grade. Whatever their 
age, their academic performance is likely to be below grade level. If they 
manage to complete high school, they may be the first in their family to achieve 
this goal. Attending college may seem to be not even a remote possibility, 
especially for the girls. 

There are many single-parent families represented among the Adelante 
students, and in the two-parent families, often both parents work. Family 
income is usually limited. In the three school districts served, 80 to 85 percent 
of the students qualify for federally funded lunch programs. For the students, 
the chance to earn an independent income, for example by working in a fast 
food job, exerts a powerful attraction. The end of tenth grade is a crucial time 
when students often decide to drop out of school in order to work full time. 

There is a growing conviction among educators that efforts to retain at-risk 
youth in school must begin at an early age (Bass, 1991). Adelante now draws 
students from Grades 6 through 12 and is designed to encourage students to 
remain in the program from the time they enter until they graduate from high 
school. The experience of the Adelante administrators and teachers shows that 
students recruited into the program at the end of fifth grade will usually remain 
through the ninth grade. However, when students reach the ages of 16 and 17, 
it is difficult to keep them in Adelante. Team sports and Saturday jobs interfere 
with attendance during the school year. In the summer, some students who 
might otherwise attend Adelante's five-week course are either working or taking 
high school courses to speed their graduation. 

Like the rest of the constantly shifting Latino community in New Jersey, the 
families of Adelante students are highly mobile. (The program coordinator 
knew of one family that had four addresses in one year.) The result is that many 
students remain in Adelante for one or two years only. Older students may go to 
a high school completion program for adults. Some younger students leave, 
then return to Adelante after being away for one or two semesters. The 
experience with the Perth Amboy students between Summer 1988 and Summer 
1992 illustrates this ebb and flow of population. Of the 83 students attending 
the 1988 Summer Academy, four dropped out of school and 19 moved out of 
the Perth Amboy district or back to their home country by Summer 1992. 
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PERSONNEL 

While the Director and Coordinator of Adelante are employed fulltime hy 
Kean College, most of the rest of the staff are hired as adjunct faculty. Never- 
theless, there is a high degree of continuity in personnel. Three of the teachers 
have been with Adelante from the beginning, and four others (from the Passaic 
and Elizabeth districts) have continued to teach in the program since their 
districts began to participate. The administrators, teachers, and counselors have 
developed an outstanding working relationship. There is abundant evidence of 
teamwork and esprit cle corps. 

Dr. Ana Maria Schuhmann, Dean of the School of Education, brought 
Adelante to Kean College. A native of Argentina, she helped to design this 
Hispanic-oriented program and continues to he actively involved as Director. 
This close association with the Dean's office gives Adelante high visibility, and 
the project is able to benefit from the constant support and publicity which Dr. 
Schuhmann gives to it. 

The day-to-day management of Adelante is the responsibility of Eduardo 
Rodriguez, the Coordinator. He came from Puerto Rico to the United States in 
1983 and joined Adelante in Fall 1990. He has been a teacher in pre-school and 
has an MA in Early Childhood Education from Kean College. He maintains 
liaison between the College and the New Jersey Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, AT&T and other hinders, and the participating schools. He also recruits 
students and helps to counsel them as needed, talks with parents, hires teachers, 
oversees the curriculum, secures necessary resources and facilities, and gener- 
ally ensures that everything runs as smoothly as possible. In addition to Adelante, 
he coordinates two other youth programs similar to Adelante, as well as an 
evening program for parents, and he carries out other duties for the School of 
Education. He has the help of one parttime assistant. 

Dr. Annette Lopez, a native of Puerto Rico and Director of Kean's ('enter 
for Bilingual Education, lends support to Adelante in the areas of curriculum 
and staff development. Every summer she teaches a required course, Introduc- 
tion to Teaching, for the student-tutors. She was instrumental in the decision to 
unify instruction by organizing each year's curriculum in terms of an overall 
theme. She also conducts in-service training three times a year (preceding the 
summer, fall, and spring sessions) for the teachers and counselors of Adelante. 

The core academic courses are taught hy teachers from nearby school 
districts, most coming from the same schools which send students to Adelante. 
All are certified teachers with many years of experience. (One has taught for 
over 20 years.) Before they join the staff, the teachers and the quality of their 
teaching are already known, since most of them are former students of Dr. 
Schuhmann or Dr. Lopez. All except one of the teachers are Latinos from the 
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Caribbean and Central and South America. The one exception is married to a 
Latino *nd is a speaker of Spanish. 

The number of teachers varies from one session to another. In the Saturday 
Academy 1992-93 there were nine: three for science, one for math, three for 
language arts, and two for computers. Some of the teachers do double duty and 
teach health in addition to their primary field. 

In Summer 1993 there were seven teachers for the core courses. The five 
who taught the middle school students were all trained as teachers of English as 
a second language. The two teachers for the high school students were paired. 
In the morning, the science teacher taught students in Grades 9 and 10 and the 
ESL teacher had the students in Grades 11 and 12. They then switched sections 
for the afternoon. The four enrichment courses ("specials") were taught by two 
Adelante staff teachers and two Kean College faculty members. 

Three counselors are on the staff each session to serve the students. Two 
have been with Adelante for several years. They are both staff members from 
the participating schools, one a Spanish teacher in a Perth Aniboy high school 
and the other a guidance counselor at a high school in Elizabeth. The third 
counselor in the Saturday Academy has heen with Adelante for two years. He is 
working toward an MA in Human Services and Community Psychology and is 
employed as a counselor in community child care. The third counselor in 
Summer 1993 has recently completed an MA in Instruction, Curriculum, and 
Administration of ESL at Kean College. His master's thesis was a study of the 
Adelante program. All the counselors are Latinos from the Caribbean and 
South America. 
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RECRUITMENT AND MONITORING OF STUDENTS 

Almost continuous recruitment of students is necessary, both to ensure a 
steady intake of students from die middle school level and to keep the enroll- 
ment up to capacity. In 19HH, the first group of students was recruited under the 
guidance of Kean College's Dean of Education. Subsequent recruiting has been 
carried out primarily by the program coordinator, who visits the participating 
schools before each Academy begins (i.e., for each summer, fall, and spring 
session). He talks with as many of the eligible students as possible and gives 
applications to all of them. Additional referrals are made by the bilingual 
program director in Perth Am boy, by counselors, and by teachers (particularly 
those counselors and teachers who are also on the staff of Adelante). 

Building on family ties helps to strengthen participation in Adelante. Before 
students can enter the program, their parents must sign a contract to support 
their child's attendance in the Summer and Saturday Academies. The siblings of 
students already in die program are likely to become candidates for recruit- 
ment. Brothers, sisters, and cousins, even an aunt in one case, bring their 
younger relatives into the program when they reach the appropriate age. 

For tracking of attendance, the participants are divided into two categories: 
those who are attending during the current semester and those who, while not 
attending during that semester, have attended Adelante in at least one of the two 
most recent semesters and are maintaining attendance at one of the participat- 
ing schools. Students in the first category are monitored, and if they miss 
several sessions the coordinator or another member of the staff will call them. 
Students in the second category are the first to get invitations for the next 
semester. Students are dropped from the program if they haven't attended at all 
for two consecutive semesters. 

Since Spring 1992, Adelante teachers and counselors have been using a 
periodic progress report, a sort of informal report card, to track each student's 
development. Some teachers use the report as an occasion for counseling the 
student, with the teacher and student filling out the report together. 

While Adelante staff would like to be able to work more closely with the 
staff of all the participating schools in serving the students, the project coordi- 
nator does have a good working arrangement with the Passaic district. The 
coordinator sends weekly reports to the middle school and high school counsel- 
ors in Passaic, who then folic >w up on their students. The Passaic counselors also 
organize a parents' night once a semester which is attended by everyone 
concerned with the education and welfare of the Adelante students from Passaic: 
parents, teachers, counselors, the director of the bilingual program, and the 
principal. In a somewhat less active arrangement, Adelante's coordinator peri- 
odically receives records on the students from the Perth Amboy district: how 
long they have been in the bilingual program, whether they were promoted or 
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retained, their level in the ESL program, their reading level, their math level, 
and the like. 

Making the best possible use of the time which students spend with them, 
Adelante staff aim to develop a stay-in-school attitude in their students before 
they drop away from the program. They hold the students to high standards. 
Many students, especially when they first come to Adelante, are low achievers 
academically. Low grades at school are cause for concern but never for dismissal 
from Adelante. However, students showing disruptive behavior, such as fighting 
or lack of respect for the standards of the program, may be dropped if they don't 
respond to counseling. The staff strives constantly to inspire the students to 
work toward the long-term goals of completion of high school and entry into 
college. 



SCHEDULING AND CONTENT OF SUMMER AND 
SATURDAY ACADEMIES 

Most of the New Jersey ( College Bound programs feature a four- to six-week 
summer course followed by weekday or Saturday meetings during the school 
year (New Jersey Department of Higher Education, 1991). Kean College opted 
for a five-week Summer Academy plus a Saturday Academy in the fall and 
spring semesters. The College's previous experience with supplemental pro- 
grams had shown that a weekday, after-school schedule was not workable. 

Although Adelante is a non-credit program, all instructional activities take 
plaee on the Kean College campus. Transportation is provided for participants. 
For both the Summer and Saturday Academies, students are brought to the 
College campus by bus from the three participating school districts. A member 
of the Adelante faculty rides on each bus, and interested parents are invited to 
ride along if they wish. Parents have a standing invitation to a ttend any of the 
classes. 

The scheduling P n d content of the Summer and Saturday Academies have 
evolved over the years, Cenerally speaking, the Summer Academy meets for 
five weeks, four days a week, for five hours per day. The Saturday Academies 
meet throughout the fall and spring semesters for three hours per meeting, with 
days off corresponding to the school calendar. 

Students are divided into classes according to their grade level in their 
regular school. For middle school students, there is a greater focus on language 
arts; for high school students, the focus shifts to mathematics and science. High 
school students are also introduced to the use of computers. In the summer, 
additional enrichment courses (referred to as "specials") include physical educa- 
tion, dance, and art. The shorter schedule of the Saturday Academies does not 
allow time for "specials." Croup and individual counseling is provided in both 
Summer and Saturday Academies. 
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Periodic field trips also form a part of the Summer and Saturday Academies 
and are especially useful in broadening the cultural and intellectual horizons of 
the students. Whenever possible, the field trips are thematically linked to the 
academic courses. 

In the first summer, students visited the Garden State Arts Center, where 
they learned about the influence of various cultures on American music, and 
Allaire State Park, with its exhibits portraying student life in America in the 
early 19th century. More recently, they have gone to such locations as Sandy 
Hook Marine Science Center to learn about marine ecology, and to Liberty 
State Park to see replicas of the vessels used by Columbus on his voyage of 
discovery. In Summer 1993, the students visited the Statue of Liberty and the 
Ellis Island Immigration Museum. 

In Summer 1989, the oldest students reached high school age and a "resi- 
dential week" was added to the Summer Academy for them. Up to 24 high 
school students, together with six student-tutors, spend three nights (Monday- 
Wednesday) in one of the college dormitories, taking their meals in the cafete- 
ria. This is a feature which is eagerly anticipated by the students, who are 
impatient to experience the lite of a college student. 

The following overview of the Saturday Academies 1992-93 and the Sum- 
mer Academy 1993 will illustrate the organization of instruction which is 
currently used in Adelante. Since Adelante's program year begins in the sum- 
mer, this example represents the end of one year and the beginning of the next. 

FALL 1992-SPRING 1993 

Saturday 9:30 AM to Noon: Four 4()-min periods + 15-min break 

Middle School 

Sections: Grade 7, Grade S 

Schedule: (all) counseling (group and individual) 

(Grade 7) language arts and health 

(Grade S) science and health 

High School 

Sections: Grades 9 and 10, Grades 11 and 12 

Schedule: counseling (group and individual), science, mathematics, language 
arts, computer science 
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SUMMER 1993 

July 5— August 6 Monday— Thursday 9:30 AM— 2:00 PM 

Middle School 

Sections: Grades 5 and 6, Grade 7, Grade 8 
Schedule: 

90 minutes per day of project work to develop language arts 
Remainder of day: counseling, physical education, dance 

High School 

Sections: Grades 9 and 10, Grades il and 12 
Schedule (most days): 

90 minutes of language arts 

90 minutes of science 

40 minutes of counseling 

One day a week the schedule was adjusted to allow time for three "specials": 
physical education, computer skills, library research. 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 

Academic instruction uses a whole language approach and since 1992 the 
curriculum has heen thematicaily organized. Each year, an overall theme r jr the 
year's curriculum is proposed hy the program coordinator, together with sug- 
gestions for topics which can he developed into special projects related to the 
theme. The teachers then plan their own projects. 

The theme of 1993-94 hnagen e hlentidad (Image and Identity) makes it 
possible to lead the students to explore their own identity as Latinos while also 
considering how they may fit into the mainstream culmre. In the Summer 
session, the science teacher presented concepts of genetics to the high school 
students and involved them in an experiment in the hreeding of fruit flies, thus 
giving die students a better understanding of the physiological aspects of image 
and identity. In their language arts class, these same high school rs carried out 
a genealogy project, each one tracing his or her family tree, another aspect of 
identity. 

Program documents detail the implementation of the theme of Dcsculrrimicnto 
(Discovery) for 1992-93. Science teachers explored topics in astronomy and 
oceanography in the section for high school students, and topics in meteorology 
and cartography with the ninth grade smdents. ESL teachers, working with 
younger smdents, conducted projects in which the students built a scale model 
of one of Columbus 1 ships (eighth grade), studied the cultuies and ethnic 
groups involved in die encounter between Old and New Worlds (also eighth 
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grade), looked at the histories of the countries involved, and mounted a photo 
exhibition of Latin American peoples currently living in the students' commu- 
nities (sixth and seventh grades). 

For the field trips, an attempt is made to choose sites and experiences that 
are related to the year's theme. Thus the visit to see the replicas of the vessels of 
( :<>lumbus was related to the discovery theme of 1992-93 . A Summer 1993 field 
trip to the Statue of Liberty and the Ellis Island Immigration Museum provided 
an appropriate context tor the image and identity theme. 

In the planning of instruction, there is no intention to duplicate or even 
supplement the learning of content which should be going on in the students' 
regular school classrooms. Instead, the purpose is to immerse the students in an 
academic environment, show them that learning can he fun, and help them to 
develop self-discipline and self-reliance. 

Teachers are given a great deal of latitude with regard to syllabus, materials, 
instructional approach, and even in setting the length of class sessions. The 
teachers say that they feel empowered by this freedom and by the respect 
accorded to them by the program coordinator. They feel that they can concen- 
trate on novel and creative activities, challenge the students, and break the 
traditional classroom mold. 

The observation of classes revealed a variety of materials and instructional 
techniques. Guided only by the year's curriculum theme, teachers develop their 
own syllabus and use their own judgment in the selection or development of 
materials. The result in most cases reflects the general content usually taught in 
the public schools at a given grade level, adapted to meet the needs of the 
Adelante students. 

Instructional materials are both commercially produced and teacher made, 
and include handouts reproduced from textbooks or other print sources, notes 
written on the blackboard for presentation or reinforcement, visuals of different 
types, and simple science equipment and materials. The commercial materials 
do not appear to have been specially produced for students with limited English 
proficiency. 

The teachers' styles and instructional techniques are varied. Some act as 
facilitators and instigators of group activities and discussions. Others prefer a 
more teacher-centered approach, presenting their material in a lecture style, or 
eliciting and evaluating answers to questions on a shared body of knowledge. 
Some teachers use techniques to develop the students' critical thinking skills. 
Most teachers prefer to conduct the lesson with all the students in one large 
group, but in some classes the students work in small groups or paiis. 

Classroom presentations and counseling sessions are attuned to the learning 
styles and modes of participation which are characteristic of students of His- 
panic background, while at the same time exposing students to the expected 
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classroom behavior of thv. majority culture. For example, Latino children are 
likely to jump right into the discussion when they know the answer, clamoring 
for attention or offering to assist other students. This behavior runs counter to 
the orderly raising of hands and taking of turns which is expected in most U.S. 
classrooms. 

Presentations also take students' language needs into account. The teachers 
freely switch into Spanish as needed. Teachers say that, to make their presenta- 
tions more comprehensible, they speak more slowly in English as well as 
repeating or paraphrasing in Spanish. While the students are allowed to ask 
questions or respond in Spanish if they wish, they seem to prefer using English 
most of the time. 

Ana Maria Schuhmann, the Project Director, emphasizes that these stu- 
dents need a lot of guidance and reinforcement, as well as continuous affirmation 
that they are on the right track. 

Since all but one of the teachers are Latinos, they speak the language of the 
students and can readily identify with the problems which they face in school 
and outside. The teachers often use Spanish as a sign of solidarity and encour- 
age the students' pride in themselves as Latinos. They stress standards and 
responsibility, urging the students to strive to achieve, to "be all they can be. M 
The staff balances the negative stereotyping which the students may experience 
elsewhere with frequent positive references to Latino culture. These may arise 
in a tangential way, for example, when a science or math teacher reminds the 
students that they are just as capable of rigorous, systematic thought as others 
are. More formally, modules dealing with the various home countries of the 
students are inco ~porated into the language arts projects. The students* cultural 
background is also taken into account in the selection of sites for field trips. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF STAFF 

Three times a year (preceding the summer, fall, and spring sessions), Dr. 
Annette Lopez, Director of the Center for Bilingual Education at Kean Col- 
lege, conducts in-service training workshops for the teachers and counselors of 
Adelante. Some of the topics covered in these workshops are: 

• setting instructional objectives and measuring achievement 

• using a whole language approach and designing thematic units which 
integrate language and content instruction 

• using inquiry learning and a hands-on approach for science and math 

One important point which has been addressed in the training sessions is the 
question of the respective roles of English and Spanish during instruction. In 
particular, how can native language support be provided for the students while 
also avoiding the confusion that could result from uncontrolled switching 
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between the two languages? A basic guideline was provided in th M form of a 
three-part lesson plan: introduction, presentation of new material, and reca- 
pitulation. One of the languages may be used in parts one and three and the 
other in part two, thus avoiding frequent switching of languages. The teacher 
can judge whether it is better to begin and end with English or with the 
students' native language. 



CAREER AND PERSONAL COUNSELING 

Every Saturday during the fall and spring sessions, each class of students is 
scheduled for counseling in a group meeting. In addition, each of the three 
counselors has one period in which students are scheduled for individual 
counseling. In the Summer academy, there is a 40-minute period each day 
devoted to a combination of group and individual counseling. However, coun- 
seling is not just the responsibility of the counselors in formally scheduled 
sessions. The entire program is devoted to the guidance and support of the 
students. 

Adelante's major objectives provide the general themes for career counsel- 
ing: keeping the students in school until they graduate, encouraging as many as 
possible to continue on to college, and promoting an interest in teaching as a 
career. Additionally, and just as importantly, the counselors try to lend support 
to the students in their passage through adolescence and in the difficulties 
which arise in families trying to adjust and survive in a new culture. Thus the 
students receive not only career counseling but guidance in personal areas as 
well. 

In the area of career counseling, all program personnel (not just the counsel- 
ors) constantly point the students toward the goal of attending college. Since 
most of them come from families in which few have even completed high 
school, learning to think of themselves as possible candidates for college re- 
quires a considerable broadening of their horizons. They have to learn about 
professional careers and the education needed to qualify for them. To ensure 
that they get the appropriate college preparatory background, from the time 
that the students are in Grade H, Adelante counselors advise them on the 
courses they should take. 

Appropriate role models are crucial in raising the students' expectations. 
They have to see that people just like them have succeeded as professionals. In 
Adelante, the students can see around them administrators, teachers, and coun- 
selors of Hispanic origin who have gone to college, completed advnced de- 
grees, and become established professionals. Through the mentoring program 
they can form personal relationships with young Hispanic business people and 
learn how they prepared themselves for their careers and what difficulties they 
have had to overcome in order to succeed in the world of business. Closer to 
home and to their own age are Adelante's student- tutors, high school juniors 
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and seniors as well as college students who have taken on the responsibility of 
helping Adelante students with their academic and personal problems. Many of 
these student-tutors have come up through the program and are now giving 
something back to it themselves. 

Counselors use a variety of techniques to get the students to open up v/ith 
their feelings and seriously examine their values and goals. In a group counsel- 
ing session, one counselor used the film The Good, The Bad, The Illegal, narrated 
by Tom Brokaw, to prompt the students to explore their feelings about Hispan- 
ics (reinforcing the Imagen e Identidad theme). The film presents three immi- 
grant families: Hispanic (poor, no education, on welfare), Russian (well edu- 
cated, achievement oriented, successful), and Asian (also achievement oriented 
and hard working). The counselor led the students to consider stereotypes 
about Hispanics, how their families were similar to or different from the film's 
Hispanic family. The aim was to strengthen their identity without siding with 
any particular view, to improve the students' self-esteem but also to develop 
ideas of pluralism, to encourage pride in their own culture while learning to 
appreciate mainstream culture. 

In later career counseling, the same counselor planned to help the students 
clarify their decisions, not directing them, but helping them relate their skills to 
their career interests. Another counselor encouraged her students to think 
about future goals by having them make a book "My Life in 10 Years." To help 
students clarify their goals, she gives them a list of possible goals which they can 
rate according to the value each goal has for them: very important, of average 
importance, not important at all. The goals range from "making lots of money" 
and "driving a new sports car" through "finding a satisfying job" and "develop- 
ing a strong and lasting marriage" to "being a leader in the community" and 
"making a contribution to my city or nation." 

As students reach working age, most of them want to get jobs. The counsel- 
ors try to help by preparing them to make a good impression in job interviews 
and leading them to identify the qualities of a valued worker. In one such class 
session, the counselor had students consider the behaviors that should be 
avoided in a job interview. She led them through a McDonald's employment 
application, explaining the kind of information which they should supply. The 
culmination of this session was a simulated interview role-played by pairs of 
students. 

The counselors are also an important link with the parents. In addition to 
organizing meetings for the parents, the counselors also talk to them frequently 
by phone. One of the counselors has developed videotapes of the students role- 
playing different difficult situations. The parents can watch and discuss these as 
a way of getting at problems which they and their children are having. 

In the view of the counselors, one of the greatest assets of Adelante is that it 
is voluntary. The students come because they want to, and they recruit their 
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friends to the program. At first, some may attend just because they want to get 
out of the house, just for the social opportunities. But their presence in the 
program gives the teachers and counselors a chance to reach them. The staff 
could point to several examples of students whose attitudes had been changed 
by Adelante. Their claims were borne out by the comments of the parents and 
by the students themselves. 



PEER TUTORING 



One of the major goals of Adelante is to encourage minority group members 
to enter the teaching profession. To that end, Hispanic and African American 
high school juniors and seniors and Kean College freshmen and sophomores 
are recruited to serve as tutors in Adelante and in the Advance program for 
elementary school children. In Summer 1993, there was a total of 26 tutors, 12 
from high school and 14 from Kean College (all of whom started as Adelante 
tutors while in high school). Usually, three to five of the tutors each semester 
are students selected from the Adelante program. 

Tutors are selected by the coordinator from student volunteers and from the 
recommendations of the Adelante teachers, Dean Schuhmann, and other fac- 
ulty of Kean's School of Education. For Adelante students to qualify as tutors, 
they must have reached their junior year in high school and must be judged by 
their teachers to display mature behavior. All tutors must be in good academic 
standing in their school, having a CPA of 3.0, with no F's. They are paid $5.50 
per hour for 20 hours per week in the summer and three hours per week in the 
fall and spring. Their performance is evaluated on the basis of the observations 
of the staff member to whom they are assigned and through their achievement 
in the tutor training course offered every summer. 

During the five weeks of the Summer Academy, all tutors are enrolled in a 
three-credit undergraduate course, Introduction to Teaching, taught by Dr. 
Annette Lopez. The course (which can be used toward fulfillment of require- 
ments for education majors at Kean) begins with guided observation of the 
teaching/learning environment and leads the tutors through planning and 
implementing a teaching activity or activities. Each tutor is assigned a small 
number of tutees (Adelante students) with whom daily journals are maintained. 
The tutors also keep a journal with the instructor of the course. The journals 
serve as vehicles for communication of feelings, attitudes, and learning. They 
also enhance writing skills in English or Spanish, whichever language is selected 
by the writer. 

In addition to meeting the requirements of this summer course, tutors are 
assigned to work with a particular class of students. They meet their students 
every day when the school buses arrive and see them off when they leave (some 
of the tutors ride with the students on the buses), assist the teacher in preparing 
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materials for the class, help the students with their academic work as required, 
and go along on field trips. 

Interviews with several students who were or had been tutors showed that it 
was a great source of pride for them. They felt that they were able to help their 
tutees because they could understand their problems. They agreed that they 
themselves had also learned from the experience. 

Adelante staff are justifiably proud of the student-tutor feature of the 
program. The use of peer tutors has several benefits. In addition to providing 
academic and personal counseling to the younger students, tutors are also role 
models for them. For the tutors themselves, the position teaches them lessons 
of responsibility. For an Adelante student to be selected as a tutor is also seen as 
a reward for a good record of attendance and achievement in the program. 
Becoming a tutor during junior or senior year encourages the students to 
remain with the program at a time when they might otherwise drop out. 

Finally, the experience of being a tutor is so rewarding (both for those 
selected from Adelante and for others selected from high school) that many 
have been led to consider a career in teaching. Since the beginning of Adelante, 
a total of 62 high school juniors and seniors have served as tutors. Of these 62, 
40 have completed high school and 22 are still attending. Thirty-one of the 
graduates enrolled in Kean College, with nine going to other colleges and 
universities. Out of these 40 college and university- students, 16 (40 peicent) 
chose to enter the field of education, and three of the 16 are now teaching. 

The School of Education at Kean College maintains close links between its 
own programs and Adelante, which serves as a model for effective practices in 
bilingual education. Since 1988, Adelante has been the site for the junior-year 
field experience for ten undergraduates, and three graduate students have 
conducted research on the program. 



PROFESSIONAL MENTORING 

The initiative for Adelante's mentoring program came from HISPA, a 
service organization of Hispanic business people at AT&T whose goal is to 
promote the education of minority children and youth. With over 200 member 
organizations, HISPA is national in scope. Nearly all its members (97 percent) 
are in management positions, 70 percent in upper level management. Having 
overcome social and economic barriers to succeed in the business world, they 
want to help their own young people to follow in their footsteps. 

The mentoring program at Adelante was launched in April of 1991, after 
five months of planning by Adelante administrators and HISPA personnel. To 
gain information on the design and implementation of mentoring programs, 
similar programs such as Big Brothers/Sisters were studied. At a meeting in 
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November 1990, the idea of setting up mentoring relationships for Adelante 
students was presented to the parents for their reaction. Adelante's coordinator, 
Eduardo Rodriguez, also made two presentations at meetings of HISPA. 

Prospective mentors filled out application forms giving information about 
their job, education, family, hobbies, and the like, and stating any preferences 
they had with regard to their prospective mentee. Interested smdents also filled 
out applications giving information about themselves, stating what they ex- 
pected from the mentoring relationship, and describing any particular area in 
which they wanted help. The applications were reviewed and matches were 
made by Adelante's coordinator, together with a HISPA member who took a 
leading role in promoting the Adelante mentoring program with her col- 
leagues. Only same-sex matches were arranged, and the parents all gave written 
consent for their children to participate. 

The program was formally launched at a meeting of mentors and students st 
Kean College. First Dean Schuhmann and one of the Adelante counselors led a 
two-hour workshop covering such topics as the developmental stages of adoles- 
cence and important features of mentor-mentee relationships. Following this, 
the mentors and the smdents were introduced to one other. The careful 
preparation paid off as almost instant bonding took place between many of the 
pairs. At that first meeting, 35 pairs were arranged. Ultimately between 50 and 
60 mentors participated, with most of them coming from HISPA and others 
joining from Bell Labs Holmdel Area Hispanic Club. 

Interviews with several of the mentors revealed the intensity of the relation- 
ship that developed in some cases. 

• MK mentor ed J A y one of the older students. Over a period of two years, she has 
seen J A once a week during the school year and more frequently in summer She saw 
that J A was not involved in many activities outside of home or school, so she tried to get 
her out into the world, taking her to museums, movies, and McDonald's. She helped J A 
with school work and preparing for tests. She wanted to challenge J A to succeed, to 
present her with the idea that if one Latina (MK) could make it in the business world, 
then J A could, too. 

MK is now a friend of J A's family. She knowsJA's Irrotherand three sisters andJA's 
friends. She is extreme ly proud of J A. She attended J A's high school graduation in June 
1993, and afterward they drove around the neighborhood in MKs car, hanking the 
horn and celebrating. She has helped JA's mother to convince J A's father to allow J A to 
attend college. 

• LM has also participated in the mentoring (rrogram since its beginning. She has 
adopted as her mentees a brother-sister pair (an exception to the practice of same-sex 
matching of mentor and mentee). The brother, All, is IS and in seventh grade. His 
sister, JR, is IS. JR is somewhat rebellious and not very talkative. LM says that the 
relationship is not perfect, but they're working on it and LM hopes thatJR will go to 
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college. LM has a son the same age as A Rand a younger son who is H years old. ARand 
JR are accepted as members of the faintly and will sometimes spend two or three days at 
LM's house, from Frklay afternoon until Monday morning. The whole R family (two 
parents, five children) has also come to the house. The parents do not work and the 
family is on welfare. 

In addition to bringing her mentees into family gatherings and other fun activi- 
ties, LM has also taken them to her office and tutored them in school assignments they 
didn't understand. She feels that her own children, who are college-oriented, high 
achievers, have been a good influence on AR and JR. LM plans to stay with the family 
as long as there are children in school. 

Other pairs, while not as intensely involved as in the preceding two ex- 
amples, nevertheless have had successful relationships. 

• JC saw his mcnteeJoR about once a month. They had lunch, went to the movies 
and an amusement park, the usual diversions. JC gave JoR information about architec- 
ture became JoR was interested in it but didn 't know what academic preparation it 
required. He also gave JoR information about the New Jersey Institute of Technology, 
including information about scholarships. 

When JoR became discouraged about school and reported that some teachers and 
counselors didn V care about him and maybe wanted to see him fail, JC told him that the 
professional world is the same. Some professionals don't care and don't want JC to 
succeed. So it happens to JC, too, but he persists despite indifference or outright 
opposition. He thinks he -may have had some influence on JoR but he isn't sure htrw 
much. JoR finished high school and is now working. JC has lost touch with him (JoR 
moved) but says he would like to see JoR again and encourage him to try for college. 

To continue at fall strength and effectiveness, a mentoring program needs 
constant nurturing. One HISPA member sparked the program and kept the 
interest alive among her colleagues, but she moved away and during the past 
year her successors have not been able to maintain the same level of enthusiasm. 
At present, there are probably only 15 active pairs. 

In Summer and Fall 1993, Adelante's coordinator has started from that base 
and worked with HISPA to renew the program. So far there have been three 
joint activities of Adelante and HISPA members (participation in the ceremony 
at the close of the Summer Academy, a visit to the AT&T laboratory, the taping 
of a video show) and HISPA has had one meeting of its own on mentoring 
activities. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION 

The Adelante staff recognizes that parental involvement is a crucial element 
in the educational success of Hispanic students, just as it is for all students. As 
Lewis (1991) notes in a discussion about the participation of parents whose 
children are at the middle school level: 

...cuando los padres participan activamcntc en la education, sits hijosse desempenan 
niejor en la esaiela. El nivel educative) de los padres, su nivel socio-economico, 
o el origen etnico o racial de la familia no son los factores determinates de 
estos resultados. Lo esencial es la actitud positiva de los padres en relation 
con la importancia de una buena education y la confianza de que sus hijos 
van a tener exito. (p. IS) 

[...when parents play a positive role in their children's education, their children do 
better in school. The educational level of the parents, their socio-economic 
level, or the ethnic or racial origin of the family are not the determining 
factors of these results. What is essential is the positive attitude of the 
parents with regard to the importance of a good education and the confi- 
dence that their children will succeed.] 

Lewis adds that the participation of parents of diverse cultural backgrounds 
who have little knowledge of English brings further positive consequences for 
the family, the school, and the children; 

1. a lessening of the cultural barrier that separates the school and the home; 

2. the opportunity for the family to become acquainted with the American 
school system; 

3. the opportunity for the teachers to gain^ better understanding of people 
of a different cultural background; 

4. support for the children in confronting problems arising from cultural 
differences. 

The staff of Adelante make continuing efforts to encourage parents to 
participate in the program and in the education of their children. The parents' 
involvement with Adelante begins with the letter of support which they must 
sign before their child is admitted to the program. Parents are invited to the 
Kean College campus at the beginning of each semester, when they can tour the 
campus and participate in a workshop. They also attend a second session in the 
third week of the summer session, a* well as the final ceremony each semester, 
when certificates are awarded to participants. Small groups of parents are 
personally invited to ride the bus to and from the ( College with their children, to 
sit in on their classes, and to go along on the field trips. 

In the Passaic district, the counselors at the participating middle school and 
high school arrange for an evening meeting each semester with Adelante's 
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coordinator, the students' parents, and others involved in the students' educa- 
tion. The program coordinator would like to see a similar arrangement develop 
with the Perth Aniboy and Elizabeth districts. 

It is often more difficult for Hispanic parents to become involved in their 
children's education due to the barriers of language and culture. At a meeting of 
parents and the Adelante counselors observed during this study, the questions 
that were raised and the concerns that were expressed revealed the effects of 
language and culture in two areas. First, intergenerational conflict arises as the 
children try to adjust to the academic demands of the school and the social 
influence of their peers. Parents feel that they are losing the respect of their 
children. Second, the parents' lack of familiarity with the system (the structure 
of the school, the services available, the expectations of school personnel) and 
their limited English proficiency make them hesitant to initiate contact or even 
to respond to efforts to get them involved. 

Most of the parents at the Summer 1993 meeting came on the buses with 
their children. A morning session was conducted entirely in Spanish by the 
counselors. After lunch, the parents visited the classrooms. Among the issues 
discussed at the morning session were the following: 

• conflicts at home when children don't study, rebel against parental au- 
thority; 

• children's difficulties in adjusting to the school environment, fears for 
personal safety; 

• parents not understanding v/hat requirements students must meet, e.g., 
homework assignments; 

• parents feeling that their children have special needs which are not being 
met, not knowing how to secure the necessary services. 

The counselors were very responsive to these concerns, promising to follow 
up with individual students or to provide further information as needed. A 
further result of the meeting was a list of themes to be explored in later 
workshops, including better communication within the family (a workshop on 
this topic was held in November 1993), problems related to the transition from 
middle school to high school, and how to maintain cultural identity. 

In the evaluation forms which parents filled out at the end of the meeting, 
several stated that they particularly liked the fact that everyone had felt free to 
participate in the discussions. While the meeting was a good experience for 
those who attended, it also pointed up the difficulty of enlisting the active 
participation of the parents. The organizers had expected 25 parents to attend, 
but only eight families were represented. The low turnout was to some extent 
offset by the fact that some of the parents had several children in the program. 
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Meetings such as the one observed by the evaluation team have been held 
regularly since the inception of the program. The program coordinator and the 
counselors explain Adelante to the parents, encourage them to express their 
concerns, and help them to understand how they can support their children. 
The importance of high school completion and participation in college are 
stressed. As more of Adelante 's students reach the age for entry into college, 
their parents' worries about financial aid are being addressed. 

It is worth noting that Kean College feels a continuing financial commit- 
ment to the Adelante students who have graduated from high school and 
enrolled in the college. A special fund (contributed by Exxon, mentors and high 
school teachers of the Adelante students, Kean's Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, and Kean's President) may be drawn on to supplement their financial aid 
packages. The School of Education has also obtained a federal grant (Depart- 
ment of Education, Programs to Encourage Minority Students to Become 
Teachers) for tutors and graduates of Adelante who enter teacher education 
programs. 

Near the end of the Fall 1993 semester, the Association of Latin American 
Students at Kean College held its annual meeting of students and parents. Most 
of the members of this association have entered Kean through its Exceptional 
Educational Opportunities Program. Present at that meeting were five students 
who are currently in the Adelante program, together with their parents. Thus 
another link to college was forged for Adelante students and their families. 

Building on the rapport of a common cultural and linguistic background, 
Adelante staff have taken a very personal approach to communicating with 
parents. As a result, a high degree of trust has developed. Parents are pleased 
with Adelante. As one parent said, "My son is very happy in the program. He 
has learned a lot and I have seen many changes in him." 



PROFILES OF TYPICAL STUDENTS 

The types of students who participate in Adelante are perhaps best de- 
scribed by example. The following brief profiles, based on interviews with the 
students and on other collected data, clearly show the impact of the program. 
The students profiled range in age from 15 to 21 and in educational level from 
high school sophomore to college freshman. They have been in Adelante from 
two to five years. 

The first two students are program "stars." They are among the first 
Adelante high school graduates and are now freshmen at Kean College. 

• JA and MV entered in the first cohort in 1 9X8 when they were in Grade 7 and 
graduated from high school in June 1993. Both were tutors in Adelante. They were 
accepted into the Exceptional Educational Opportunities Program at Kean College and 
entered with the freshman class in Fall 1 993. They have not decided on their majors as 
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yet. JA may take a pre-law program with a minor in psychology. Meanwhile, she 
continues to tutor in Adelante. MV is trying to decide between law, computers, and 
education. "Maybe one day Vll be a teacher in Adelante, " she says. 

Neither of the two had a completely smooth progression through middle school and 
high school. JA said that she had been on the point of leaving Adelante, but the 
coordinator encouraged her to remain. (She also had an unusually stipportive mentor 
from the mentoring program.) She worked 30 hours a week during high school. MV 
actually had to leave the program in her senior year because she had to work in order to 
support herself. Refusing to take the easier alternative of a GED high school equiva- 
lency, she completed high school (at the age of 21) and she is determined to continue her 
education in college. 

JA and MV recognize the importance of the support which Adelante provided them. 
JA commented that it provided encouragement in many ways, both formal and 
informal. MV conceded that you could always just hang around and have a good time. 
But she also pointed out that the teaching was always there, too. The teachers were 
willing to give extra help when needed. Learning to use computers had been particularly 
useful for her. She felt also that she had learned bow to express herself to speak in public. 

This next student is one whose attitudes were completely changed by 
Adelante. 

• AG entered Adelante in 19S9, its second yean He is now a senior and, after 
completing high school, plans first to go to Inisiness college to become a computer 
technician. He will then be able to support his studies in clinical psychology at Kean 
College. These ambitious plans would once have been mere fantasy for AG, who 
admitted that he used to be a "hard case. " Adelante made the difference. The combined 
efforts of the coordinator, a counselor, and the teachers turned him around. He is nam a 
tutor and clearly has serious plans for the future. 

The final two students are younger and have been in Adelante for a much 
shorter time than the others. Time will tell whether Adelante can influence 
these two for the better. 

• DP and MU are close friends who go everywhere together Both are 1 5 years old 
and sophomores in high school. They have been in Adelante for two years. DP h bright 
articidate, a natural leader, and a young man who could easily run afoul of the system. 
Because of DP's evident influence, MU would be likely tofolhrw. 

DP's frequently disruptive behavior has been a cause for concern among Adelante 
staff. After a serious discussion with the coordinator, he seems to have settled down a bit. 
He says that he thinks he is more mature now. He likes Adelante, though he has trouble 
articulating his reasons for this, saying only that he can learn things which are not 
taught at school. He was quite clear, however, when he was asked how he would convince 
someone to join the Adelante program. He said that he would tell the person to come just 
one time to a session and he would immediately see how good the program is. When 
asked if he himself had immediately liked the program on his first visit, he said that he 
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had. DP responded with interest to the suggestion that he might some day become an 
Adelante tutor He wants to go to college bat has no definite plans fir a major 

MU participates in the Adelante mentoring program, meeting with his mentor 
once or twice a month. His favorite subjects are math and biology, and he wants to 
become a doctor He also has trouble explaining why he likes Adelante, but says that it 
helps you with real-life problems. 
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EARLIER STUDIES 



SPRING 1989 

In February and March 1989, two semesters after Adeiante began, the 
program was evaluated by an outside consulting firm. The evaluate >r noted the 
following special strengths of Adeiante (Fox, 1989): 

1. careful selection of teachers and student-tutors; 

2. high quality instruction which made effective use of Spanish and Eng- 
lish and which integrated language and content; 

3. strong and creative ongoing efforts to get parents involved and keep 
them involved; 

4. an unusual level of cooperation and coordination between Adeiante 
and the Perth Am hoy school system [the only participating system at that time]; 

5. strongly positive reactions to the program on the part of administrators 
in the sending system; 

6. a high level of student involvement and response; 

7. evidence that students were more confident, had a better self-image, 
and were beginning to think of college as a possible goal for themselves. 

Part of the evaluation was a Student Response Form administered in Span- 
ish to 53 students, all in Grades 6, 7, and H, who were attending the program at 
that time. Overall, the results of this survey bear out the evalua tor's judgment of 
"a high level of student involvement and response." From the responses to the 
/ form, the following generalizations may be made: 

1. Students rated the helpfulness of Adeiante in the s ubjects of science, 
math, English, and reading, and in helping them to feel self-confident. The 
percentages of students who felt that Adeiante provided "some help" and "a lot 
of help" are as follows: 



math 


94% 


English 


89 


reading 


79 


science 


63 


self-confidence 


98 
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2. Students rated their Hieing for the academic components of the pro- 
gram: science, math, English, reading, and computers. The percentages of 
students who responded "love it," "like it a lot," or "like it" are shown below: 



math 


92% 


computers 


92 


English 


91 


reading 


87 


science 


76 



(The other possible ratings were "it's okay," "don't like it," and "hate it" 
Twelve percent of the students said they "hated" science.) 

3. Regarding plans to attend college, 87 percent said they were "definitely 
interested" or "very interested," the two highest ratings. (Other possible ratings 
were "interested," "somewhat interested," "slightly interested," and "not inter- 
ested.") 

Seventy-four percent said that their chances of going to college were 
"excellent," "very good," or "good." (Other ratings were "maybe," "some possi- 
bility," "little possibility," and "no possibility.") 

4. The evaluator felt thai the students registered an "unusually clear 
expression of career interest for students in Grades 6 through 8." All hut two 
named a definite career interest. It should he noted, however, that of the 22 
career goals listed, only five (teacher, librarian, lawyer, doctor, astronaut) would 
definitely require a college education. These five gosls were mentioned by 
approximately one-fifth of the students. 

Over half the students listed careers (such as computer programmer, ac- 
countant, artist) which could be preceded by a college education but might also 
be adequately served by specialized technical training. Almost one-fourth of the 
students listed a sports career as their aim. 

SUMMER 1991 AND FALL 1991 

Two further survey questionnaires were administered (in Spanish) to stu- 
dents who were attending Adelante in July and December 1991. It is an 
interesting exercise to compare responses on items in the 1991 questionnaires 
which are similar to those of the 1989 Student Response Form. However, it 
would be misleading to interpret all three questionnaires as a kind of longitudi- 
nal study. While it is likely that many < )f the same students resp< mded t< ) the two 
surveys in 1991, there is no way of determining at present how much overlap 
there was, and it is even less certain how many of the same students were 
surveyed in 1989. 
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The 1991 surveys were administered internally by the program coordinator 
for the purposes of formative evaluation of Adelante. The number of students 
responding to the July survey was 73 and for the December survey it was 75. 
The following items are similar to those of the 1989 survey: 

1. Helpfulness of Adelante in science, math, English, reading, and in 
being self-confident — combined percentages of "some" and "a lot of help" 
responses: 





July '91 


December '91 


science 


H2.3% 


91.6% 


math 


X7.3 


90.6 


English 


90.5 


H5.9 


reading 


XI. 6 


82.1 


self-confidence 


89.5 


93.3 



2. Students' liking for the academic components of the program — 
combined percentages of "love it," "like it a lot," and "like it" responses: 





July '91 


December '91 


computers 


86.1 


97.1% 


science 


69.6% 


82.6 


math 


61.6 


74.6 


English 


76.1 


73.3 


reading 


55.9 


72.4 



3. Students' plans to attend college — In the July 1991 survey, 7H.1 
percent of the students said they were "definitely interested" or "very inter- 
ested" in attending college. In December 1991, the combined percentages for 
these responses was H9.4. In July, 69.8 percent of the students thought that their 
chances of going to college were "excellent" or "very good." The combined 
percentages for these responses in December was 74.6. 

4. Career choices — In July, 25 careers were listed. Twenty-six percent of 
the students listed one of seven careers (architect, nurse, engineer, teacher, 
university professor, doctor, veterinarian) which would require a college educa- 
tion. In December, students listed 26 careers, with 11 requiring a college 
education. (Those not mentioned in July were lawyer, business manager, scien- 
tist, mathematician, psychologist.) ('lose to a third (30.7 percent) of the stu- 
dents preferred these careers. 

A comparison of results in the two 1991 questionnaires (without any claim 
of program effects) shows increases on most measures. Except for English, 
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students indicated a greater liking for their courses in December than in July. 
Again with the exception of English, in December more students were finding 
Adelante helpful in their courses and more students claimed improvement in 
self-confidence. In December, a greater orientation toward college shows up in 
the number of students declaring a strong interest in college and believing that 
their chances of going to college were very good to excellent. More students 
were also thinking of careers which require a college education. 

SPRING 1992 

Project Adelante was the object of a study for a Master's thesis at Kean 
College (Caceres, 1992). The study group comprised 26 Hispanic students in 
(•trades 9-11 from Perth Aniboy High School who were attending Adelante or 
had attended at some time since Summer 1988. (There were no Adelante 
students in Grade 12 at that time.) These students were compared with a 
control group of 26 students in Grades 9-12, all Hispanic, also from Perth 
Aniboy High School. None of these had ever attended Adelante. 

Since the number of subjects was small, no statistically significant claims 
may be made regarding possible differences between the study and control 
groups. Moreover, the study did not control for variables such as length of 
residence in the United States, length of time spent in a bilingual program in 
the public schools, or length of time spent in Adelante by members of the study 
group. 

Keeping these reservations in mind, a few of the findings of the study may 
he mentioned: 

1. Adelante and non-Adelante students filled out a questionnaire that 
included nine items to which they responded in terms of a five-point Likert 
scale. The investigator grouped the responses into three factors, as follows: 

persistence in school — probability that the student will graduate from 
high school; commitment to going on to college 

achievement — student's perception of whether his/ her grades have 
improved over the past four years 

attitudes toward school — student enjoying school, attending school 
without coercion from parents, feeling confident about ability to do 
well, and the like 

The investigator calculated an average score for each factor. A higher score 
indicates a more positive response. The differences between the two groups, 
while slight, do favor the Adelante students. 
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Adelante 
Students 



Non-Adelante 
Students 



persistence in school 
achievement 
attitudes toward school 



4.69 
4.27 
4.15 



4.48 
3.72 
3.80 



2 . Post-secondary plans were quite similar for the two groups. For example, 
in each group there were 14 students who planned- to attend college. However, 
in the Adelante group, 13 planned to attend a four-year college, compared to 9 
in the non-Adelante group. Five Adelante students and three non-Adelante 
students planned to join the Army Eight Adelante students and 9 non-Adelante 
students were undecided or gave no answer. 

The preceding two measures were the only items on which the investigator 
compared the study and control groups. However, there is one other measure 
for which at least an indirect comparison is available. 

3. The New Jersey High School Proficiency Test (HSPT), which mea- 
sures math, reading, and writing achievement, is a state requirement for high 
school graduation. It is administered for the first time in Grade 9. Students 
must retake any part of the test on which they have not scored above the cutoff 
until they have passed all three parts. 

Scores on the HSPT were obtained for 20 Adelante students in Grades 10 
and 11. No scores were available for students in Grade 9, since the test had not 
yet been administered to them. The investigator did not differentiate the results 
according to the students' grade levels. The aggregate results in terms of 
number of parts passed were: 



An article in the Woodbridge, NJ News Tribune (Aprii 1991) reported that 
in 1989-90, 82.2 percent of Perth Amboy ninth graders had passed all three 
parts of the HSPT. This indicator appears to show, at least indirectly, one area 
in which Adelante students are having difficulty. 



all 3 parts passed 



2 parts passed 
1 part passed 
no part passed 



11 students (55%) 

5 (25%) 

2 (10%) 

2 (10%) 
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DECEMBER 1993 SURVEY OF STUDENTS 

As part of the current study of Project Adelante, a survey questionnaire was 
administered (again, in Spanish) to 94 students at the end of the Fall 1993 
semester. Questions similar to those in the 1989 and 1991 surveys were in- 
cluded., and new questions were added to obtain information on longevity of 
students in the program and the ways in which they were recruited. 

1. The first question asked how many semesters the student had been 
attending Adelante. The responses showed the following profile: 



No. of Semesters No. of Students 

No answer/less than one semester 16 



1 


(Fall '93) 


15 


2 


(Sum '93 - Fall '93) 


14 


3 


(Spr, Sum, Fall '93) 


6 


4-5 


(Sum '92 - Fall '93) 


11 


6-8 


(Sum '91 - Fall '93) 


11 


9-11 


(Sum '90 - Fall '93) 


11 


12-14 


(Sum '89 - Fall '93) 


5 


15-17 


(Sum '88 - Fall '93) 


5 




Total 


94 



A little less than half (45.7 percent) of the students have attended Adelante 
for more than three semesters. A little less than one-fourth (22.6 percent) have 
attended for more than three years. 

2. The majority of the students responding had been recruited by a 
teacher or by a friend. 



Recruited by Percentage of Students 

Teacher 45.7 

Friend 29.8 

Adelante's coordinator 10.6 

School counselor 7.4 

Other (sisters, aunt) 2.1 

No answer 4.3 
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For purposes of comparison with the student surveys of 1989 and 1991, 
some of the same questions were asked. 

3. The percentages of students in 1993 who felt that Adelante had pro- 
vided "a lot of help" or "some help" in science, math, and English, and in being 
self-confident: 



science 88.0% 

English 78.4 

math 777 

self-confidence 94.5 



This is the highest self-confidence rating since the first survey in 1989. 

4. The percentages of students responding that they "love," "like a lot," or 
"like" the academic components of the program: 



computers 


85.9% 


math 


77.4 


science 


76.6 


English 


75.9 



To get a sense of the impact of Adelante on students' plans to attend college, 
two questions were asked and their responses were compared. The first ques- 
tion was "Are you interested in going to college?" and the second was "Before 
coming to Adelante, were you interested in going to college?" The tally for each 
of the individual questions is presented below, followed by an analysis of 
changes in attitude. 

5. Students' plans to attend college — Stating their current attitude, 89.3 
percent of the students said they were "definitely interested" or "very inter- 
ested" in attending college. Reporting their atdtude prior to attending Adelante, 
67.7 percent said « hat they had been "definitely interested" or "very interested." 
(The remaining possible answers were "somewhat interested," "slightly inter- 
ested," and "not interested.") 

There is an overall gain of almost 22 points in current attitude toward 
college attendance as compared to the attitude prior to attending Adelante. 
Note also that the figure of 89.3 percent is higher than the figure for the 
equivalent question in Spring 1989 and July 1991, and essentially the same as 
that for December 1991. 

ft. Comparing individual students 1 responses to these two questions yields 
a more sharply defined view of changes in attitude. Forty-six students (almost 
49 percent) showed no change in their "pre-Adelante" and current attitudes 
toward attending college: 
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No change in attitude 

definitely interested 30 (3 1.9%) 

very interested 12 (12.9%) 

somewhat interested 3 (03.2%)) 

slightly interested 1 (01.1%) 

It would be possible to conclude that there is a certain amount of self- 
selection in the students who participate in Adeiante. Nearly 45 percent of the 
students said that they were already "definitely interested" or "very interested" 
in going to college before they came to Adeiante. 

(Note: The "slightly interested" response may be the result of a misunder- 
standing. The student may have understood the two questions as referring 
specifically to Kean College, since he wrote in a comment to the effect that he 
was interested in going to another university.) 



More favorable attitude since joining 


Adeiante 


One degree of change (21.3%): 




Not interested to slightly interested 


1 


Somewhat interested to very interested 


3 


Very interested to definitely interested 


M 


Total 


20 


Two degrees of change (17%): 




Slightly interested to very interested 


2 


Somewhat interested to definitely interested 


H 


Total 


16 


Three degrees of change (3.2%): 




Slightly interested to definitely interested 


3 


Four degrees of change (2.1%): 




Not interested to definitely interested 


2 


Less favorable attitude since joining Adeiante 


One degree of change (2.1%): 




Definitely interested to very interested 


2 


Two degrees of change (2.1%): 




Definitely interested to somewhat interested 


2 


Three degrees of change (1.1%): 




Definitely interested to slightly interested 


1 



Four degrees of change (1 .1%): 

Definitely interested to not interested 
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In the changes from the more favorable toward the less favorable end of the 
scale, it is possible that the students became confused and reversed the answers. 
This speculation is based on the fact that all the changes begin at the "definitely 
interested" (highest) point on the scale and move from there to one of four 
lower points. It would appear more likely that student attitudes would begin at 
different lower points and all end at the highest point. 

7. Students' chances of going to college — Students indicated on a four- 
point scale the probability of their attending college. Summing the two higher 
responses in the 1993 survey, 93.6 percent of the students thought that it was 
"very probable" or "probable" that they would go to college. (Actual percent- 
ages for all four responses were: "very probable" 64.9, "probable" 28.9, "not 
very probable" 4.3, "not probable" 2.1.) 

Responses to this item are not directly comparable to those of the earlier 
questionnaires, which used a seven-point scale for responses. The complete 
tabulation of percentages for each response in the three earlier surveys is given 
below: 

"What are your chances of going to college?" 



Dec >91 

50.6% 
24.0 

9.3 

6.7 

H. O 

I. 3 
0.0 



If we exclude the two lowest responses in the earlier questionnaires and 
sum the responses for the five highest the results are: 19K9 — 92 percent; July 
1991 — 96.3 percent; and December 1991 — 9K.6 percent. 

With the possible exception of the two surveys from 1991, it would be 
misleading to take a longitudinal view of the four surveys discussed here. 
Rather, taken together they might be thought of as a collection of snapshots of 
Project Adelante at different points in time. Comparing these snapshots, one 
sees a considerable degree of consistency in student attitudes over the life of the 
program. 

• Students' opinion of the helpfulness of Adelante in academic areas and 
in being self-confident — With the single exception of science in Spring 1989, 
at least three-fourths of the students give positive ratings ("a lot of help" or 
"some help") for the academic components. Positive ratings for self-confidence 
are 90 percent or above. 





Spr '89 


July '91 


excellent 


42% 


47.9% 


very good 


2H 


21.9 


good 


4 


10.1 


some 


12 


9.6 


maybe 


6 


6.8 


little 


H 


0.0 


none 


0 


2.7 
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• Students' liking for the academic components of the program — For 
the most part, at least 70 percent of the students give positive ratings ("love it," 
"like it a lot," or "like it") to the academic components. Exceptions are lower 
ratings for math and reading in July 1991; however, both of these received 
better ratings (above 70 percent) in December 1991. 

• It appears that Adelante students have always been and continue to he 
very sanguine about their chances of going to college. The impact of Adelante 
on student attitudes toward college is difficult to judge, especially since none of 
the earlier student surveys queried this point. It appears that Adelante at least 
confirms the aspirations of those who already want to go to college, approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the current participants. Further, it has increased the 
interest in college for an almost equal number of the remaining participants. 



PROJECT ADELANTE AND 

THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS CRITERIA 

The effective schools criteria (Lucas, 1993; Lucas, et al., 1990) form a useful 
frame of reference to summarize the strengths of Project Adelante. The criteria 
are stated as they would apply to an entire school and Adelante then is measured 
against them, making allowances for the differences between a "school" and a 
"program." Despite these inherent differences, Adelante is shown to be a strong 
program because of its well integrated components and because it is designed to 
address the needs of its students year round and throughout the middle and 
high school years. 

In the following summary, an asterisk (*) preceding the statement of a 
criterion indicates that it is directly related to one of Adelante's program 
objectives. 

*1 ♦ Value is placed on the students* languages and cultures. 

Adelante's strengths: All the project personnel are bilingual and have cultural 
backgrounds similar to those of the students. In class, when the learning focus is 
not on the development of English, students often speak Spanish. Cultural 
traditions and values are integrated into the curriculum through the choice of 
year-long themes which are particularly relevant for Hispanics. The staff en- 
courage the students to be proud of their Latino identity while at the same time 
making the necessary accommodations to mainstream culture. 

2. The use and development of the students 9 native languages are supported in a variety 
of ways. 

Adelante^s strengths: Students use Spanish to help one another inside and 
outside class, tutor other students, write for class assignments, and interact 
socially. Teachers and administrators use Spanish to assist instruction, explain 
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activities, check comprehension, and interact socially with students. ( ,ommuni- 
cation with parents (letters, phone calls, forms to fill out) is in Spanish. 

*3. High expectations of language minority students are made concrete. 

Adelante's strengths: Hispanics in leadership positions, starting with the 
President of Kean College and continuing throughout the project staff, act as 
role models. Students are held to high personal standards and are recognized 
for doing well. Now that the oldest students in the program are high school 
juniors and seniors, the staff are devoting special attention to preparing them 
for college. Counseling assistance (in Spanish if necessary) helps students apply 
to college and fill out scholarship and grant forms. Minority students who are 
attending Kean College are among the student- tutors and can share their 
experiences with the Adelante students. The project staff (and even some of the 
mentors) work with parents to gain their support for students going to college. 

4. Staff development is explicitly designed to help teachers and other staff serve language 
minority students more effectively. 

Addcinte's strengths: In-service training is conducted for Adelante by the 
Director of Kean College's Center for Bilingual Education. Workshops have 
focused on practices which have been shown to be particularly effective with 
students of limited English proficiency. 

*5. Families of language minority students are encouraged to became involved in their 
children's schooling. 

Adelante's strengths: Parents meet with the counselors to discuss their children's 
personal and academic problems. Better communication is ensured because the 
staff can speak the parents' language. Most of the staff have also had experiences 
as immigrants similar to those which the parents are going through. In the past, 
Saturday ESL classes have been offered on campus for the parents. 

*6. Support services and extracurricular activities serve and include language minority 
students. 

Adelante 5r strengths: All the components of Adelante taken together add up to 
an extracurricular support program for the participants. Several of these com- 
ponents may be singled out, however, because of their personalized nature: peer 
tutoring, mentoring by the staff and professional people, career planning, and 
personal counseling. 

*7. The school's curriculum is designed to take into account the fact that language 
minority students are heterogeneous and have varied needs. 

Adelante's strengths: While all Adelante students are from Latin America, 
there is still diversity in their backgrounds. Some students have had excellent 
academic preparation in their own countries, while others are less well prepared 
because of inadequate or interrupted educational experiences. Some are ex- 
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tremely limited in their English proficiency and others are quite fluent in the 
language. Native language support is available for those students who need it. 
At the same time, grade-appropriate content is taught, so the students can learn 
academic subject matter and no one is held back by language limitations. 

8. The elements of effective schooling/or language minority students are present 
throughout the time they are in the pivgram and across all of their educational 
experiences. 

Adelante^s strengths: During the whole time that the students remain with the 
program, the curriculum and instruction, the support services, and the extracur- 
ricular activities are all directed to helping the students both academically and 
personally. The program recognizes the changing needs of students as they 
reach elevendi and twelfth grade, and it provides them the opportunity to 
become even more intensely involved by becoming student-tutors. Students 
who have entered college are still "Adelante students" in spirit if not in fact. 
Adelante will stay in touch. 

Thus, looking at Adelante through the lens of the effective schools criteria 
highlights many of its strengths. Adelante incorporates many features that may 
be absent from the students' home schools, but which have been shown to make 
a difference in educating language minority students. 

Moreover, Adelante incorporates many of those features which have been 
found to characterize effective dropout prevention programs (U.S. Dept. of 
Education, 1992). It provides means for strengthening the academic achieve- 
ment of its participants, in particular by personalizing the teaching and by 
facilitating one-on-one contact between student and teacher or counselor. 
Students are led to see the relevance of their performance in school to their 
future career opportunities. Caring adults counsel the students and their fami- 
lies to help them toward greater success in their academic and personal lives. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PROGRAM 

Adelante is already an effective prognm. Now in its sixth year of operation, 
Adelante has arrived at a stage when it would be useful to re-examine several 
programmatic areas in order to increase the beneficial effects which it has in the 
lives of its students. The staff has already identified some of these matters as 
aspects of the program that merit additional attention. 

LIAISON WITH THE SCHOOLS 

It appears that during the first and second years of operation, Adelante had 
a closer relationship with the participating schools than at present. With three 
school districts and eight schools now involved, it is more difficult to maintain 
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contacts. Adelante's coordinator already has a good working relationship with 
the counselors in the Passaic schools. If possible, this should be expanded, and a 
similar relationship should be developed with the other two school districts. 

The advantages of a closer working relationship are clear, particularly if the 
school counselors can be involved. Recruiting could reach more students. The 
needs of the students could be identified by the teachers and counselors at 
school and the staff of Adelante could work to meet them. Students applying for 
college could get extra support from Adelante staff in preparing applications, 
locating sources of financial aid, and persuading reluctant parents to allow their 
children to attend college. 

Any attempt to establish closer cooperation with the school counselors 
would have to be done without jeopardizing the trust that the students have 
placed in their teachers and counselors at Adelante. Students may share confi- 
dences with the Adelante staff which they would not want to be passed on to 
school counselors and teachers. These confidences must be respected. 

CURRICULUM PLANNING, INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES, AND 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

At present, curriculum planning is done rather informally and die teachers 
are given wide latitude in determining what they will teach. The teachers 
greatly appreciate this freedom, which allows them to be far more creative. 
Introducing too much structure could dampen the teachers' enthusiasm. Car- 
ried to an extreme, the result could be just another day of classes, which would 
not appeal to either the teachers or the students. At the same time, there is a 
danger that lessons will be planned and materials selected in ad hoc way, so that 
their content may not clearly relate to what the students are studying at school 
and there may not be a coherent progression from one grade to the next. 

Several questions need to be considered. To what extent should the content 
of Adelante academic courses duplicate that of similar courses in school? Would 
it be more useful to concentrate on content and experiences which the schools 
cannot provide? What can be done to help the students achieve greater inde- 
pendence, become more self-directed and self-evaluating in their approach to 
learning? Should study skills and learning strategies be more explicitly taught? 
What are the respective roles of English and Spanish in the classroom? Are 
strategies for the development of greater English proficiency incorporated in a 
systematic way into the content courses? 

Staff development activities may need to include guidance in the planning 
of lessons which include learning strategies and language objectives along with 
the content objectives. Techniques of sheltered instruction could help the 
teachers insure their students' learning of content while also developing their 
command of English. 
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ASSESSMENT 

This is another area in which a move toward formal structure could have a 
chilling effect on students and teachers alike. Setting up examinations and 
report cards would not be desirable. Nevertheless, it would be informative to 
have some kind of objective measure of how students are progressing while in 
Adelante. The directors of other College Bound programs could he contacted 
to see whether they have developed an assessment system. It may be possible to 
set up an arrangement whereby students' school grade reports are made avail- 
able to appropriate Adelante staff. If that is not legally feasible, forms of 
alternative assessment, such as portfolios, could be explored. In counseling 
sessions, the counselors could help the students to set up for themselves specific 
personal and academic objectives together with the means for attaining them, 
and guide them in rating themselves on their progress toward meeting their 
objectives. The Periodic Progress Report is already being used in this way by 
some of the teachers. Its use could be expanded so that every student learns to 
set personal goals, determines ways of meeting them, and experiences various 
forms of self-evaluation. 

PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 

Some of the parents of Adelante students maintain close contact with the 
program, but the staff would like to see many more of them become involved. 
One approach to greater parental participation which has been used by high 
schools with effective programs for minority students is to try to accommodate 
the parents' work schedules and other needs. For example, they have had 
pancake breakfasts for the parents, before work hours, and have held meetings 
in the neighborhoods and at night so that parents were better able to attend. It 
may be necessary to arrange for child care to free parents for participation. 
Special-interest meetings can address the needs of particular segments of the 
parent population (e.g., single parents). Counselors in Adelante may also want 
to explore some of the options for parent training which school districts are 
beginning to provide (Flaxman and Inger, 1991). For example, many of the 
programs help parents to develop communication skills to work with their 
children (e.g., active listening, conflict resolution). Parents are shown how to 
help their children develop good study habits and improved attitudes toward 
school. 

PROFESSIONAL MENTORING 

It was clear from the interviews with students and mentors that this is an 
extremely valuable feature of Adelante. Every effort should be made to revive 
the participation of HISPA members, as well as to recruit mentors from other 
sources. Administrative support (in addition to the tine efforts of the program 
coordinator) should be provided within Adelante to maintain liaison between 
the mentors and the program. Adelante administrators need to know about the 
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•activities of the nientor-nientee pairs, and the mentors would feel a greater 
investment in Adelante if they were kept regularly informed about the program, 
perhaps by reviving the publication of Adelante's newsletter. 



CONCLUSION 

The program staff received a powerful validation of their work at the June 
1993 high school graduation in Perth Amhoy, when 31 Adelante students 
received their diplomas. While some of these students would probably have 
completed high school without Adelante, it is equally certain that several would 
not have done so. According to one published report (News Tribune, 1991) only 
70 percent of the Perth Amhoy students who were ninth graders in 1985-86 
continued in school and graduated in 1989. And that is a figure which includes 
all graduates. For Hispanics, there are informal estimates that the dropout rate 
in urban areas of New Jersey is 40 to 60 percent (Schuhmann, 1991). 

As Adelante's coordinator says, this graduation was a turning point. This 
tangible evidence of Adelante's influence will have a beneficial effect not only 
for the staff, but for the students as well. The example of their own classmates 
from Adelante graduating from high school and even going to college is a more 
cogent argument than any which the staff could present. 

Against the backdrop of bleak educational prospects for Hispanic students 
around the country, Adelante is a luminous example of what can be done to 
overcome the odds. It deserves to be more widely known so that it can serve as 
a guide for others who are interested in improving education for language 
minority students. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This review Of the literature concentrates on programs designed to prevent 
school dropout among Hispanic youth. The introduction sets the context 
through a summary of factors which place students at risk of dropping out, 
together with a listing of features which have been found to promote academic 
success of language minority students. The second section describes the proce- 
dure and presents the results of the literature review, which identified five 
programs having many of the same features found in Project Adelante. A 
secondary group includes ten programs which are not directly comparable to 
Adelante, but which have features meriting special mention. The third section 
summarizes the features of the programs in the primary and secondary groups. 

'AT-RISK" FACTORS 

While the most effective treatments of the problem of dropout are still a 
matter for research and experimentation, practitioners have identified a wide 
range of causes of the problem (Davis, 1990; Gingras and Careaga, 1989; 
Hirano-Nakanishi, 1984; Natriello, et al., 1988; U.S. Dept. of Education, 
1992). The factors which may put a student at risk of not completing high 
school fall into three main categories: 

1. family/employment- related reasons 

2. school-related reasons 

3. community-related reasons 

The 'family/employment-related reasons' include financial responsibilities 
either to the immediate family or to a family newly-formed due to teenage 
pregnancy. Lack of a family tradition of secondary education may have an 
impact in that the student may receive little or no parental incentive and 
encouragement to complete high school. 

The 'school-related reasons' include the following: 

1. dislike of school 

2. failure to see a relationship between school and real world needs ("articu- 
lation syndrome" [Natriello, et al., 1988]) 

3. feelings of not belonging to the school community 

4. inability to keep up with school work 

5. fears for own safety at school 

The 'community-related reasons' are found in socially disorganized com- 
munities characterized by poor social control, which is linked to a variety of 
forms of social deviance, such as delinquent gangs, high rates of personal and 
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property crime, and widespread distribution and consumption of drugs. 
(Natriello, etal., 1988:28) 



PROMOTING SUCCESS 

Natrieilo, etaL (1988) point out that most dropout prevention programs do 
not incorporate an experimental design which would allow evaluators to deter- 
mine how well students would have fared if they had been given an alternative 
treatment or if they had not participated in the program. Lacking the evidence 
which would result from a rigorous comparison of treatments, evaluators have 
had to use a more qualitative approach. 

Lucas, etal. (1990:324-5) report on a study of six schools in California and 
Arizona where language-minority students can achieve success. They describe 
the factors they found to be integral to the success of these schools: 

Features of High Schools that Pmmote the Achievement of 
Language-Minority (LM) Students 

/. Value is placed on the students' languages and cultures by: 

• treating students as individuals, not as members of a group; 

• learning about students' cultures; 

• learning students' languages; 

• hiring bilingual staff with similar cultural backgrounds to the students; 

• allowing students to speak their primary language except when English 
development is the focus of instruction or interactions; 

• offering advanced as well as lower division content courses in the students' 
primary languages; 

instituting extracurricular activities that will attract LM students. 



2. High expectations of language-minority students are -made concrete by:; 

• hiring minority staff in leadership positions to act as role models; 

• providing a special program to prepare LM students for college; 

• offering advanced and honors bilingual sheltered classes in content areas; 

• making it possible for students to exit ESL programs quickly; 

• challenging students in class and providing guidance to help them meet the 
challenge; 

• providing counseling assistance (in the primary language if necessary) to help 
students apply to college and fill out scholarship and grant forms; 
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• bringing in representatives of colleges and minority graduates who are in 
college to talk to students; 

• working with parents to gain their support for students going to college; 

• recognizing students for doing well. 

5. School leaders make the education of language-minority students a priority. These leaders: 

• hold high expectations of LM students; 

• are knowledgeable of instructional and curricular approaches to teaching LM 
students and communicate this knowledge to staff; 

• take a strong leadership role in strengthening curriculum and instruction for 
all students, including LM students; 

• are often bilingual minority-group members themselves; 

• hire teachers who are bilingual and/or trained in methods for teaching LM 
students. 

4. Staff development is explicitly designed to help teachers and other staff serve language-minority 
students more effectively. Schools and school districts: 

• offer incentives and compensation so that school staff will take advantage of 
available staff development programs; 

• provide staff development for teachers and other school staff in: 

- effective instructional approaches to teaching LM students, e.g., coopera- 
tive learning methods, sheltered English, and reading and writing in the 
content areas 

- principles of second-language acquisition 

- the cultural backgrounds and experiences of the students 

- the languages of the students 

- cross-cultural communication 

- cross-cultural counseling. 

5. A variety of courses and programs for language-minority students is offered The programs: 

• include courses in ESL and primary language instruction (both literacy and 
advanced placement) and bilingual and sheltered courses in content areas; 

• insure that the course offerings for LM students do not limit their choices or 
trap them in low-level classes by offering advanced as well as basic courses 
taught through bilingual and sheltered methods; 
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• keep class size small (20-25 students) in order to maximize interaction; 

• establish academic support programs that help LM students make the transi- 
tion from ESL and bilingual classes to mainstream classes and prepare them 
to go to college. 

(). A counseling program gives special attention to language-minority students through counselors who: 

• speak the students' languages and are of the same or similar cultural back- 
grounds; 

• are informed about post-secondary educational opportunities for LM stu- 
dents; 

• believe in, emphasize, and monitor the academic success of LM students. 

7. Parents of language-minority students are encouraged to become involved in their children 's 
education. Schools can provide and encourage: 

• staff who can speak the parents' language; 

• on-campus ESL classes for parents; 

• monthly parents' nights; 

• parent involvement with counselors in planning their children's course 
schedules; 

• neighborhood meetings with school staff; 

• early morning meetings with parents: 

• telephone contacts to check on absent students. 

8. School staff members share a strong commitment to empower language-minority students through 
education. This commitment is made concrete through staff who: 

• give extra time to work with LM students; 

• take part in a political process that challenges the status quo; 

• request training of various sorts to help LM students become more effective; 

• reach out to students in ways that go beyond their job requirement, for 
example, by sponsoring extra-curricular activities; 

• participate in community activities in which they act as advocates for Latinos 
and other minorities. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 



INITIAL SURVEY 

The databases of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics 
and the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education were searched for 
publications in the following areas: 

• Hispanic students and academic achievement; 

• dropout prevention and Hispanics; 

• dropout rate among Hispanic students; 

• intervention and at-risk Hispanic students; 

• business/school relationship and Hispanic students; 

• business role models; 

• corporate support/school-business collaboration; 

• Hispanic parent involvement; 

• parent involvement in Hispanic student education. 

In addition, other sources were consulted while following up on references 
cited by publications from the two databases. Of particular value was the 
chapter on dropout prevention in the 1992 U.S. Department of Education 
publication Transforming American Education. 

SELECTION OF THE COMPARISON GROUPS 

A total of approximately 300 articles and program descriptions were re- 
viewed. About one-third of those articles were studied in detail, further ana- 
lyzed, and reduced to descriptions of two groups of programs. The primary 
group comprises five programs with characteristics similar to those of Adelante. 
A secondary list includes programs that are similar in scope to the primary 
group, yet do not meet some of its defining criteria, e.g., the language of the 
target population is not Spanish, or the target population is an adult population. 

PRIMARY GROUP 

The following are the five programs chosen for more detailed description. 
Referring to Table 1 (page 74), it may be seen that they all have many of the 
same features which* characterize Project Adelante atKean College, Union, NJ. 

1. Valued Youth Partnership (VYP), San Antonio, TX 
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2. Summer Training and Education Program (STEP), Philadelphia, PA 

3. Striving Upward Through College and Career Education (SUCCESS), 
New York, NY 

4. New Directions in Bilingualisin, New York, NY 

5. Partnership Academies, Redwood City, CA 

SECONDARY GROUP 

Programs in the secondary group are similar to those in the primary group 
but do not meet one or more of the criteria for inclusion in the primary group. 
Such criteria include: 

1. the target population's age range must be within the elementary/middle/ 
high school years; 

2. the program must serve limited English proficient (LEP) students; 

3. within the LEP criterion, Spanish must be included among the language 
groups served; 

4. the program must include an academic component; and 

5. the goals of the program must include the reduction of the dropout rate 
among the at-risk population. 

While the programs in the secondary group are not directly comparable to 
Adelante, it was felt that each of them had one or more special features which 
should be recognized and described. The secondary programs are the following: 

1. Project EX( 1EL (Excellence in Community Educational Leadership) of the 
National Council of La Raza, Los Angeles, CA 

2. Accelerated Schools Program (ASP), Stanford University, CA 

3. School Development Program (SDP), New Haven, CT 

4. Coalition of Essential Schools, Baltimore, MD 

5. Manhattan Comprehensive Night High School, New York, NY 

6. "I Have A Dream," East Harlem, New York, NY 

7. Puente Project, San Jose, CA 

8. La Guardia Middle College High School, Long Island City, NY 

9. Model School Adjustment Program (MSAP), Broward ( bounty, FL 

10. Cooperative Federation for Educational Experience (COFFEE), Oxford, 
MA 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS 

DESCRIPTIVE FEATURES 

The dropout prevention programs are described in terms of the following 
features: 

1. grade/age group — Both age group and grade are included within this 
one feature, given that the at-risk population discussed here may not fall within 
the traditional age/grade norm due to grade retention, a prevalent condition 
within the at-risk group. As Sipe (1986:3) states: 

Although it is especially true for Hispanic youth aged 14 to 20, differential 
grade retention begins early; the percentage of Hispanic students enrolled 
below grade level is greater than for ^hite students at every grade. 

An additional variable that may affect the traditional age/grade norm is late 
entry. Hirano-Nakanishi (1984:11) explains: 

... a substantial number of first-generation immigrant youth may be 
entering U.S. schools in their adolescent years, and local school policies may 
act to place these students in lower than expected grade levels. 

2. in-school vs. add-on — A program is considered 'in-school' if (1) it 
replaces part or all of the regular school curriculum, and if (2) it takes place 
during the regular school day. 

In-school programs range from the 'pull-out' session, for which students are 
taken out of regular classes for part of die day for specialized individual or small 
group instruction, to the alternative school (or school-within-a-school), in 
which the entire school population receives specialized instruction tailored to 
meet the academic needs of the students. 

Add-on programs supplement the regular public school curriculum through, 
e.g., after-school tutoring, night classes or special summer sessions. An add-on 
program maybe housed in the student's home school or in some other location. 

3. language groups served — This variable refers to the native language 
spoken by the population targeted by the programs, the chief criterion utilized 
in selecting the programs to he evaluated in this study. That is to say, all the 
programs in the primary group service the Spanish-speaking (Hispanic) popula- 
tion, although some not exclusively. 

4. language arts — The language arts component may include English as a 
Second Language (ESL), English, and/or Spanish. An ESL program is specifi- 
cally targeted to non-native speakers of English. An 'English' class, including 
literature, is taught in much the same manner as a regular public school 
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curriculum would indicate, with no special accommodation being made for 
non-native speakers of English. 

Spanish may be taught for the purpose of maintaining an existing level of 
literacy, or to introduce literacy skills to those who come into the program 
illiterate. In some of the programs, in order to ensure mastery of content, 
Spanish is used as the means of instruction of the core subject areas. Some of 
these Spanish-medium programs feature a gradual transition to English as the 
medium of instruction. 

5. subject areas — This feature includes core subjects and/or supplemental 
subjects, (lore subjects (other than language arts) are usually science and math. 
The supplemental category includes subjects such as music and art. 'Comput- 
ers,' both as a tool to study other subjects and as a subject in its own right, is 
differentially included under 'core' or 'supplemental' depending on the indi- 
vidual program. 

6. counseling — All of the programs in the primary group include a coun- 
seling component. Such counseling may be either career or personal. Career 
counseling may include help with such matters as course choices at the high 
school level, college and financial aid applications, exploring post-secondary 
career opportunities, and counseling of parents on career options, among 
others. Personal counseling may include guidance in many areas of students' 
lives, e.g., family problems, interpersonal issues, cultural adaptation, drag abuse 
prevention, teen pregnancy and parenting, etc. 

7. student tutor/mentor — A student tutor is typically an older student who 
helps the program participant with academic questions such as homework 
completion or researching a long-term project. This component is designed to 
benefit not only the tutee (through the academic assistance provided), but also 
the older student, the tutor (through the responsibility assumed). When the 
tutor takes on additional responsibility beyond academic help, the tutor is said 
to be a mentor. A mentor can serve as a peer role model, a willing listener, or an 
advisor to the younger student. 

8. professional role model (community involvement) — The 'professional 
role model' variable is not uniformly defined across all of the programs. The 
community involvement may be in the form of a successful minority profes- 
sional becoming a mentor to one of the program's participants. Such mentors 
may share their work experience with the students as well as serve as guest 
speakers to the program participants. On the other end of the scale, the 
participation of the role models and the community involvement may be 
limited to an occasional career night. 

The linking of classroom learning with community mentors has proven 
highly successful. Students not only gain a greater understanding of "what it 
takes" to "make it/' hut students learn that professional success does not 
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mean— as some students assert— "forgetting who you are." Students develop a 
greater appreciation and respect for the ability of mentors to effectively bridge 
two worlds (Maestas-Flores and Chavez, 1987). 

9. parental involvement — As is the case in the 'professional role model' 
feature, this category is not uniformly defined across all of the programs. The 
involvement may range from attending an occasional field trip to monthly 
parent/teacher meetings and parents' classes (usually ESL). This feature may 
represent a prominent variable in some of the programs. In some of the 
programs an attempt is made to include native speakers of Spanish on the staff, 
thus securing a way of maintaining contact with the parent(s), many of whom 
are monolingual speakers of Spanish. 

20. inclusion of students 9 culture — As previously noted, inclusion of 
students' culture heads the list of "Features of High Schools that Promote the 
Achievement of Language-Minority Students" (Lucas, et al., 1990). This vari- 
able may include the traditional foreign-language classroom celebration of 
major holidays (e.g., Cinco de Mayo), as well as the recognition of perhaps 
lesser known cultural celebrations which are, nevertheless, as important to the 
students. 

1L funding source — The funding may originate from federal, state, local, 
or private monies. The private sector may be *i business or a foundation. 

22. goals — The programs in the primary group have a common overriding 
goal of helping the at-risk population by reducing dropout rates and/or improv- 
ing the academic performance of the students. The following is a listing of the 
different individual programs' goals as stated in their own descriptions: 

a. academic achievement (academic involvement, academic training, aca- 
demic performance, academic success, higher education) 

b. successful completion of curriculum 

c. early identification of "at risk-ness" 

d. facilitating transfer from one school level to another, e.g., elementary to 
middle . and middle to high school 

e. behavior improvement 

f. vocational training (entry-level employment) 

g. partnership between businesses and schools 

h. model for youth employment 

i. reducing absenteeism 

j. increasing the number of minority students in the teaching profession 
k. college preparation 
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1. improving language arts skills 
111. enhancing students* self-image 
n. dealing with teen parenting 

0. preparation for the GED 

p. referring dropouts to community-based services 
q. research into causes and prevention of dropping out 

These various goals seem to fall naturally into five general areas: 

1. counseling (e, i, m, n, p) 

2. academic component (a, b, d, 1) 

3. long-range goals (f, h, j, k, o) 

4. research (c, q) 

5. school/business partnership (g) 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS IN THE PRIMARY GROUP 

Table 1 (page 74) displays in graphic form the main features of Project 
Adelante and of the programs in the primary group so that they may be 
compared in general terms. Adelante and the other five programs are descibed 
in greater detail below. 

Adelante 

Project Adelante at Kean College in New Jersey has as its main goal to 
increase the number of Hispanic students who graduate from high school and 
enter higher education. This add-on program is composed of a five-week 
summer academy, alternating with a Saturday academy during the academic 
yean 

The target population is made up of students in grades 6 through 12. (This 
represents the broadest range in age of any of the programs described here.) In 
theory, at least, a student could remain in the program for the entire seven years; 
in fact, several students from the initial 1988 cohort are still attending. 

One of the most important objectives of Adelante is to improve the English 
language skills— listening, speaking, reading and writing— of Spanish-speaking 
LEP students. The program also attempts to improve their academic perfor- 
mance by strengthening the students' knowledge of math and science. Adelante 
includes computer skills as part of its core subjects. Music and art classes are also 
part of the program and are considered supplemental subjects. 
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TABLE 1 

MAJOR FEATURES OF PROJECT ADELANTE 
AND FIVE PROGRAMS IN THE PRIMARY GROUP 



Adelante 



Valued Youth 

Partnership 

(VYP) 



Summer 
Training and 
Education 
Program 
(STEP) 



Striving 

Upward 

through 

College and 

Career 

Education 

(SUCCESS) 



New p . . 

Directions in M . . 

Academies 

Bilmguaiism 



Grade/Age 
Group 


6th- 1 2th 


MS and HS 

(Average 

age=l5) 


14- 1 5 yrs 


HS 


9th-12th 


10th-12th 


In -school vs. 
Add-on 


Add-on 


In -school 


In-school and 
Add-on 


In-school 


In-school 


In-school 


Language 

Groups 

Served 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish, 
Vietnamese 


Spanish, 
Vietnamese 


Spanish 


Spanish, ( khers 


Language Arts 


ESL 


English 


English 


ESL 


ESL, Spanish 


English 


Subject Area* 


Core (includes 
computers) and 
Suppl cment3 1 


( lore 


Core and 
Supplemental 
(includes 
computers) 


( lore 


(Core and 
Supplemental 


(Core (includes 
computers) 


Counseling 


Career and 
Personal 


Personal 


Career 


( Career 


(Career and 
Personal 


Personal 


Tutor/Mentor 
(Student) 


Tutor/Mentor 


Tutor (target 
population 
serves as tutors 
of ES children) 
and Mentor 


No info. 


No info. 


Tutor 


No info. 


Prof. Role 
Models/ 
Community 
Involvement 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Parental 
Involvement 


Yes 


Yes 


No info. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Inclusion of 

Students' 

Culture 


Yes 


No info. 


No info. 


Yes 


Yes 


No info. 


Funding 
Source 


State, Private 


Private, 
Federal, I .oca! 


Federal, State, 
Private 


Federal. State, 
Local 


Federal, State 


Private, State 


Goals 


a.i.k 


a, I 


a, n 


d, k, o 


1, m 


a, f, g, h 


Additional 
Comments 


Promotes 
teaching career 
for minority 
students 


MS students 
who move on to 
I IS continue in 
the program as 
mentors to MS 
tutors 


( Counteracts 
summer 
learning loss of 
disadvantaged 
youth 




(Coordinated 
with Aspira 
Aware 





HCore = science, math; Supplemental = music, art 
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The participants in the program have the benefit of tutor/ mentors. These 
are mostly African American or Hispanic high school students who, through 
acting as tutors in the program, can explore the field of teaching as a possible 
careen A further feature are the young Hispanic professionals from businesses 
in the area who provide role models for Adelante students, introducing them to 
a broader range of career possibilities. In so doing, the professionals can 
demonstrate to the student that one need not forget "who you are" (a fear of 
many) in order to succeed. This component of Adelante also serves to bring into 
the program the larger community beyond the child's family. The family of the 
program participant also needs to make a commitment to Adelante. Adelante 
staff take a personal approach in dealing with the parents of the participants. 

The students' culture is integrated into the Adelante curriculum. For ex- 
ample, learning styles and classroom participation characteristic of Hispanic 
students are taken into account when planning classroom activities and counsel- 
ing sessions. The students receive personal and group counseling. 

Funding for the project is provided by Kean College, the New Jersey 
Department of Higher Education, AT&T, Passaic School District, and Perth 
Amboy School District. 

(References: New Jersey Department of Higher Education, 1992; internal 
Project Adelante documents) 

Valued Youth Partnership (VYP) 

Modeled after a cross-age tutoring program developed by the Intercultural 
Development Research Association (IDRA), VYP was started in Texas in 1984. 
Presently it extends across the nation to New York, Florida, California, and 
Indiana. The program was expected to expand to Oregon, Montana, and 
Arkansas in 1992-93. 

VYP's main goal is to help Hispanic LEP and high-risk middle and high 
school students (the average age is fifteen) to achieve academic success and 
improve language arts skills. The target population in turn serve as tutors to 
younger students in elementary school or middle school. The pursuit of aca- 
demic success is achieved through the study of core subjects and English. The 
tutors also learn key elements of teaching, including development of lessons, 
appropriate teaching activities, and evaluation of tuvee progress. 

This cross-age tutoring program has an add-on format; it supplements the 
regular public school curriculum but is housed in the student's home school. 
VYP pays students a minimum wage for working with tutees in a 1:3 ratio. 

Families make up an important component of the program. The proponents 
of VYP explair that families need to be recognized for the important contribu- 
tion they are constantly making in their children's education. Families are thus 
invited to participate in various aspects of the program. Successful role models 
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are invited as guest speakers. The program descriptions do not mention whether 
any particular effort is made to include the students' culture into the program. 

Coca-Cola Foundation is funding IDRA to expand VYP programs to sev- 
eral sites. A number of additional school districts are implementing the pro- 
gram using local and federal funds. 

(References: U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992; Supik, 1993; Montes, 1992) 
Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) 

STEP'S goal is to improve the high school graduation rate of 14-1 5 year olds 
by dealing with academic failure and teen parenting. The first cohort partici- 
pated in the summers of 1985 and 1986. The available sources describe the 
program up to the third cohort in the summers of 1987 and 1988. STEP is 
available in Philadelphia, Boston, Portland (Oregon), San Diego, and Seattle. 

The program seeks to counteract the pattern of summer learning loss by 
disadvantaged youth. STEP is made up of four key components: (1) remediation, 
(2) life skills, (3) work experience, and (4) school year support programs. Sipe 
(1986:i) describes the in-school and add-on formats of the program as follows: 

Participants attend classes part-time and work part-time during the six- to 
eight-week summer program, participate in school-year support activities in 
the subsequent school year ?nd return for a second summer of classes and 
work experience. 

Spanish and Vietnamese speakers are serviced by the program. English is 
raught as a school subject as part of the language arts component. Core and 
supplemental subjects (including computers) are taught in English. STEP also 
incorporates remedial education, life skills, and parenting classes (which em- 
phasize responsible social and sexual behavior). 

Students engage in three core activities during the summer: 

1. They receive 90 hours of group and individually paced instruction in 
basic reading and math skills. Twenty percent of the time is spent on computer 
assisted instruction, and 20 minutes a day are spent on silent reading. 

2. Participants receive 18 hours of instruction on responsible social and 
sexual attitudes and behavior. 

3. Participants spend at least 80 hours in part-time work. 

No information was found on ihe following: use of student tutors or 
mentors, parental involvement, inclusion of students' culture in the program. 

The program's funding comes from a consortium of public and private 
funders including the Summer Youth Employment and Training Program, Job 
Training Partnership Act Title II-B funds, The Ford Foundation, The Hewlett 
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Foundation, J.C. Penney Foundation, Aetna Life and Casualty Foundation, 
The Ahmanson Foundation, and Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

(References: Sipe, 19X6; Natriello, et al., 1988) 

Striving Upward thnrugh College and Career Education (SUCCESS) 

This program's components include: (1) dropout prevention clinic for ninth 
graders, (2) college/career orientation for 11th and 12th graders, and (3) in- 
struction preparatory to the Genera! Equivalency Diploma Examination, to 
retrieve dropouts. SUCCESS started in 1978 in New York City and was in 
operation until 1981. 

Hispanic and Vietnamese high-school-aged students participated in this 
in-school program, where they received intensive ESL instruction. 
Spanish-speaking students had the added benefit of having many courses taught 
in their native language (Vietnamese students did not receive the same benefit 
due to the lack of qualified personnel and to the small number of Vietnamese 
students served by the program). Hispanic students were allowed to progress in 
the content areas of history, economics, mathematics, and science through 
instruction in the medium of their native language. However, English vocabu- 
lary was immediately introduced, and the use of English increased steadily as 
the course advanced. 

SUCCESS had a strong parental involvement component. The services of a 
bilingual 'family assistant' were utilized to improve communication between 
the bilingual parents and the school. In addition, there were educational pro- 
grams for the parents and a bilingual program newsletter, Noticias. The program 
also featured professional role models, community involvement, and the inclu- 
sion of the students' culture into the program. The available literature yields no 
information on whether SUCCESS included a tutor or mentor component. 

Project SUCCESS combined five sources of funding: Titles I and VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Pupils with Special Educational 
Needs, Chapter 720 of the New York State Laws, and local tax-levy funds. 

(Reference: New York City Public Schools, 1980-81) 

New Directions in Bilingualism 

New Directions in Bilingualism at Morris High School in New York City 
completed its final year of a three-year program in 1985. The program's major 
goals were: (1) to improve English proficiency, (2) to develop native language 
skills, and (3) to enhance the self-image of LEP, low income high school 
students (the majority of whom were Spanish-speaking). 

The format of this in-school program was a virtual "mini-school" within the 
high school's department of ESL, foreign languages, and bilingual education. 
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The program offered non-traditional courses such as an 'environmental 
workshop'— intended to provide the students with an introduction to their new 
environment, including the school, the local community, New York City, and 
U.S. society— and modern American literature in a second language, i.e., Spanish. 

All Spanish classes included Hispanic cultural studies as part of the curricu- 
lum. An additional goal, nevertheless, was a rapid transition to English instruc- 
tion. This was achieved through both ESL and content-area classes. The policy 
allowed for approximately a 15 percent use of English in introductory levels, 
gradually increasing to 85 percent English at the more advanced levels, at which 
point most students were ready to he mainstreamed. The subject areas included 
both core and supplemental courses. 

The counseling component in the program included both career and per- 
sonal assistance, services conducted by a bilingual counselor. Tutoring and the 
use of professional role models were also part of New Directions in Bilingualism. 

Parents were somewhat involved in the program, mainly through the efforts 
of the bilingual 'family assistant,' a permanent staff member. She reported that 
parents were "unwilling to come [to school] at night because of their fear of 
crime in the neighborhood." As a result, the parental involvement component 
was rather weak. 

Activities of the program were coordinated with those of Aspira Aware, The 
program's funding sources included Title W, Chapter I, and Pupils with 
Special Educational Needs. 

(Reference: New York City Public Schools, 1986) 

Partnership Academies 

Following a model originally developed by the School District of Philadel- 
phia, the goals of the Partnership Academies are the following: (1) to provide 
academic and vocational training to disadvantaged students, (2) to build part- 
nerships between business and public schools, and (3) to establish a model for 
dealing with youth unemployment. The Partnership Academies model in Cali- 
fornia (where it started in 1981) is a three-year school-within-a-school program 
for students in grades 10-12. 

The program is open to the entire school population, with the two largest 
groups served being African Americans and Hispanics. The most important 
aspect of this in-school program is the integration of the vocational-technical 
program with core academic subjects so that students see the importance of 
their school subjects in the world of work. Depending on the school's vocational 
focus, students are "block scheduled" into integrated academic and technical 
courses involving three or four courses that may include English, mathematics, 
social studies, or science, and technical courses. 
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The students receive personal counseling and parents are contacted as 
deemed necessary. Community involvement takes the form of businesses pro- 
viding mentors and jobs for academy students. Students who successfully com- 
plete two years in the program and receive recommendations from their teach- 
ers work full time in the summer after their junior year and half time in the 
second semester of their senior year. 

No information was available in the following areas: presence of a peer tutor 
or peer mentor and inclusion of the students' culture into the curriculum. 

Funding comes from the Sequoia Union High School District, the Stanford 
Mid-Peninsula Urban Coalition, and a group of high- technology companies 
located in the northern portion of California's Silicon Valley. The program also 
receives some state support. 

(Reference: U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992) 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS IN THE SECONDARY GROUP 



Project EXCEL 



Initiated in 1988, Project EXCEL (Excellence in Community Educational 
Leadership) of the National Council of La Raza is designed to develop and 
evaluate community-based models for improving education for Hispanics. Each 
of the models targets a defined segment of the Hispanic population. 

Project Second Chance supplements high school equivalency programs or 
the standard curriculum in an alternative high school to help the targeted youth 
obtain a General Educational Development (GED) certificate. It focuses on 
strengthening reading and writing skills and developing problem-solving and 
analytical skills. In addition, the program aims to develop self-esteem and help 
students prepare to continue their education after high school. The program 
has a career counseling component. 

Academia del Pueblo is an after-school and summer program designed to 
help at-risk elementary school children build the skills which promote success 
and love of learning. A complementary parent education and parent involve- 
ment component is mandatory. The program features a thematically organized 
core curriculum which teaches language development and problem-solving 
skills through the study of community building. Local sites can supplement the 
curriculum with additional activities or homework assistance. All of the person- 
nel are bilingual, so that instruction is offered in whichever language is best 
suited to the students. 

Project Success is an after-school program designed to build the academic 
and study skills of at-risk junior and senior high school students. This program 
has many of the same features as Academia del Pueblo. Parent education and 
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involvement are mandatory. The core curriculum may be supplemented as 
deemed necessary. The use of bilingual personnel eases communication within 
the program as well as between the program and the parents of the participants, 
and Spanish is used in teaching as needed. The design of the program encour- 
ages collaboration among peers in group activities and instruction makes use of 
cooperative learning techniques. Project Success calls on outside resource 
persons from a variety of careers so that students can be better informed and 
plan for their own future. 

Parents as Partners helps parents learn how to support and enhance their 
children's educational development. It is a required component of both Academia 
del Pueblo and Project Success, but it may also operate as a stand-alone 
program. 

Family Reading is a literacy program which helps parents with limited 
English proficiency and limited native language literacy improve their reading 
and writing skills and become better able to help their children learn to read. 

Project EXCEL provides training to local programs, assists them in devel- 
oping skills, and helps with funding to start new programs. It does not provide 
major or long-term financial support to local sites, which must raise funds to 
support their own programs. 

Funding for Project EXCEL comes entirely from private foundations and 
corporations. Principal flinders for 1992-93 include: AT&T Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Coca Cola Foundation, IBM, James Irvine 
Foundation, Kraft General Foods, J.( ). Penney Foundation, RJR Nabisco, and 
Ronald McDonald Children's Charities. 

(Reference: Oram, 1991) 
Accelerated Schools Program (ASP) 

The purpose of this program is to accelerate learning, so that 
elementary-school aged children at risk of dropping out can learn at a faster rate 
and catch up to dieir peers. The ASP is part of the Accelerated Schools 
movement started in the late 1970% by Hemy Levin and his associates at 
Stanford University. 

The Accelerated Schools philosophy has three underlying principles: 

(1) establishing a common vision among parents, teachers, staff, and students; 

(2) empowering the schools and giving them increased responsibility in deci- 
sion making; and (3) building on the strengths of the school and community 
rather than focusing on the weaknesses of at-risk students. 

By the sixth grade, participants are not only expected to catch up academi- 
cally to their peers, but also to have educational aspirations, communication and 
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problem-solving skills, and a strong self-image. ASP emphasizes parental 
involvement, as well as inclusion of the students' culture in the curriculum. The 
program has been replicated in more than 50 schools, most notably in the 
Illinois school system. 

(References: U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992: Baas, 1991) 
School Development Program (SDP) 

The School Development Program's main goal is to promote learning by 
allowing parents and school personnel to apply principles of child development 
to support the children's healthy development. This in-school, school-wide 
program was developed by James P. Comer of Yale University. SDP focuses on 
students' lack of the social, as well as intellectual skills needed for school 
success. The strength of the program derives from ongoing involvement of a 
governance and management team (representatives of parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and staff), a mental health team (classroom teacher, special education 
teacher, social worker, and school psychologist), and parents. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has committed $7.5 million to supporting the 
program over a five-year period. 

(Reference: U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992) 
Coalition of Essential Schools 

The Coalition's basic goal is to develop an alternative to large, impersonal 
comprehensive high schools. The model is flexible, thus allowing the individual 
schools to tailor it to their own individual needs. The Coalition, which was 
initiated in i984, is now a nationwide effort with more than a hundred schools 
having adopted and adapted the model. 

Theodore Sizer of Brown University set forth the nine principles on which 
the model is based, drawing upon his observations of deficiencies in a wide 
variety of school programs. Taken together, these principles have the effect of 
making the students active participants in their own learning, with the teaching 
staff acting as coaches to help students learn to use their minds well and to 
master a limited number of essential skills and areas of knowledge. 

Each school seeks its own funding for the implementation of the program. 
One of Sizer's nine principles is a general budget plan according to which the 
cost per pupil is not to exceed that at traditional schools by more than 10 
percent. 

(Reference: U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992) 
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Manhattan Comprehensive Night High School 

The purpose of this alternative New York City high school is "to permit 
students with adult responsibilities to complete an academic high school di- 
ploma by offering classes and activities in the evenings and on weekends." 
Opened in 1989, this night school program has served as a model for three 
other schools in New York City. 

All the program participants, who range in age from 18 to 2 1, have dropped 
out of other schools and have been actively recruited for this program. The 
evening and weekend hours make it possible for students to work and attend 
school at the same time. Moreover, they can avoid the awkwardness of being in 
classes with students who are younger than they are. 

"Manhattan Comp" depends primarily on public school funding and oper- 
ates within a budget similar to those of conventional city schools. 

(Reference: U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992) 

I Have a Dream 

Eugene Lang's "I Have a Dream" Foundation sponsors this program. In 
1981 Lang personally guaranteed financial support for college attendance to 
each member of the graduating 6th grade in the East Harlem elementary school 
of which he was an alumnus. Natriello, et al. (1988:27) explain: 

The award was contingent on the student's completing high school with 
acceptable academic performance and avoiding the acquisition of a record 
with the criminal justice system which would interfere with college admis- 
sion. 

The program participants, called Dreamers, are mostly impoverished Afri- 
can Americans and Hispanics. Lang's foundation works along with sponsors 
who, in addition to handling the financial aspects of the Dreamer's education, 
work with the child individually and with the family as a group, thus maintain- 
ing the high level of interpersonal interaction considered vital to the success of 
the program. 

(References: Natriello, et al., 1988; Lacey, 1989-90; Lockwood, 1989-90) 

Pnente Project 

Located at Evergreen Valley College in San Jose, CA, this writing/counsel- 
ing/mentoring program was designed to (1) help Hispanic coliege students 
achieve academically, and (2) to help them compete successfully in the general 
educational curriculum of the college. (Tuente' is Spanish for "bridge.") Puente's 
first two-semester course sequence (which includes English composition and 
remedial basic skills) was offered in the 1983-84 academic year. In 1989, 
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mathematics was added to the core curriculum and the name of the program 
was changed to 'Enlace' ("link"). In Fall 1992, science was also added to the 
curriculum. 

The program's team structure consists of an English teacher, a Hispanic 
counselor, and Hispanic professionals, who serve as mentors and role models. 
The use of professionals as role models is a strong feature of the program. 
Other features of the program include (unstructured) peer tutoring and 
mentoring, career and personal counseling, and inclusion of the students' 
culture in the curriculum. The program does not have a funding base outside 
the college. 

(References: Maestas-Flores and Chavez, 1987; personal communication) 

La Guardia Middle College High School 

This Long Island City, NY alternative school program has as its main goals: 
(1) to reduce high school dropout rate, (2) to prepare students more effectively 
for college, and (3) to attract more at-risk students to higher education. The 
program's location on a college campus (La Guardia Community College) 
counteracts the possible stigma of an alternative school while simultaneously 
allowing the possibility of team teaching between high school and college 
instructors as well as the use of the college's facilities. 

Each year, students attend school for three trimesters, one of which is an 
internship program, usually with a social service agency. Students receive aca- 
demic credit for the internship experience, but are not paid. In addition, the 
participants receive intensive personal counseling. 

The program is funded through the regular formula for alternative schools 
received from the New York City Board of Education. La Guardia Community 
( College annually provides approximately $40, 000 in additional funding. 

(References: U.S. Department of Education, 1992; Natriello, et al., 1988) 

Model School Adjustment Program (MSAP) 

The purposes of this program are (1) to identify at-risk students early, (2) to 
facilitate transitions from elementary to middle school and later from middle to 
high school, and (3) to provide an environment where students' behavior 
improves and academic involvement increases. The sixth graders in MSAP are 
typically over age for their grade and have poor grades and behavior problems. 
This in-school program, which incorporates core subjects, lasts for one semes- 
ter, but follow-up counseling and academic assistance are available to partici- 
pants through high school as an add-on program. 

Peer tutoring is provided by seventh and eighth graders who help the 
participants individually with basic skills, class assignments, and study skills. 
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Peer counseling is available in weekly group sessions. The use of students' peers 
as tutors and counselors provides at-risk students with role models their own 
age. Individual and family counseling is also available and considered integral to 
the program, as is the parental involvement component. Parents are required to 
attend parental education classes. 

MSAP was started in 1985 at Driftwood Middle School in Broward County, 
FL. Originally, funding came from a grant from the state of Florida. Later, 
federal grants have provided funds to replicate the program in additional 
schools and counties. 

(Reference: U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992) 
Project COFFEE 

Project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) 
was developed in 1979 for the Oxford community in rural Massachusetts. The 
target population is seriously at-risk youth in grades 8 through 12. The pro- 
gram has as its goals (1) the improvement of academic performance, (2) the 
reduction of absenteeism, and (3) entry-level employment training. The pupil 
to teacher ratio is no more than 10:1 and special tutors for low skilled students 
may reduce this ratio. The students are all English speaking. 

The program uses an alternative school model (housed separately from the 
regular school environment) which integrates academic and vocational training 
with hands-on experience. The academic component includes individualized 
instruction in English language skills and in core subjects needed for gradua- 
tion. The core occupational component (which usually takes the form of a 
student-operated business) emphasizes entry-level skills, employability, and 
socialization skills. Partnerships with major corporations and small businesses 
are a notable feature of the program. 

COFFEE offers regularly scheduled career and personal counseling, in- 
cluding crisis intervention and referral to community services as required. 
There is no parental involvement in ( X)FFEE, since "most of these youth have 
parents who have given up on their children, and are no longer involved in their 
education" (U.S. Dept. of Education, 1992:49). 

The program is primarily self-supporting, (revenue earned by students in 
the small businesses they run is used to offset the cost of equipment and 
supplies), although COFFEE has received substantial support from its business 
partners (e.g., Digital Equipment Corp.). It has been replicated in a number of 
additional locations since its inception in 1979. 

(References: U.S. Dept. of Education 1992; descriptive literature from 
Project COFFEE) 
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